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The Religion of a Biologist 
AMELIA McMINN 


F one brings to the biologist some theory about God or the devil or sin or man’s 
place in nature, he is just as willing to look at this theory, gather the facts that bear 
upon it, and face them open-mindedly as he would be were it a question of inheritance 

or of the meaning of the geographical distribution of related species. Though he realizes 
that it may be necessary to wait many years fora satisfying answer, he is accustomed to 
that attitude of mind and develops patience with his open-minded waiting. But remem- 
ber that the “waiting” of a scientist is an active sort—a time when he is eagerly grasping 
every Opportunity to learn more that bears on the problem, to theorize and to test, 
until he is satisfied that another milestone in man’s long search for truth is passed. 

Dr. Curtis says in his delightful essays on Science and Human Affairs, “Those 
who acquire the scientific mind find that it enables them to live, on the edge of difference, 
instead of in the emotional attitude of one-sidedness. The open-mindedness that comes 
with the ability to suspend judgment, where judgment cannot be based on adequate 
data, is an ideal of science.”” Thus the scientist is likely to prefer his theology expounded 
by men of liberal mind who are still open to the use of new light, though it is too much 
to expect that all biologists will agree on exactly the same religious tenets. Being 
human, even they are known to indulge at times in what the psychologist calls ration- 
alizing. 'To me, the liberal thought of God immanent in all nature is immeasurably 
enriched and vitalized by the concept of the unity of all life as now known. 


One never asks a biologist nowadays whether he believes in evolution or not. 
The thought of creative evolution, so well defined by Henry Fairfield Osborn as “a 
continuous creation of life fitted to.a continuously changing world,” is a basic concep- 
tion for all his work, and he knows no reason for not applying the same thought to 
man’s progress, past and future. Since the doctrine of evolution recognizes retrogressive 
as well as progressive change, the consistent evolutionist solemnly warns mankind to 
search for pathways wherein may be found—not extinction nor degeneration, but 


life more and more abundant. 


[Peon an address delivered on Alliance Sunday in the First Unitarian pharsh) 
Milwaukee, where the author is a teacher of biology in the Normal School. 
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The Coming Reformation? 


AN AND WILL Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
bring in a new reformation? He talks about 
it, as he goes to his new church, and many people 
think he will do it. 
what it is. Let us do so. -We wish first to have 
the reader understand we have no personal feel- 
ing. Dr. Fosdick as such is not the subject. It 
is the thing he says he wants to see. He is a 
pleasant fellow. We appreciate him. He is 
keeping youth straight and guiding their en- 
thusiasms away from lower things. In fact, he 
draws enormous audiences of all ages, which is 
one sign that he pleases and helps many people, 
without requiring from them any special effort 
of thought. He is not—and his dearest friends 
know he is not—a first-rate mind. He is adept at 
the business of putting over in popular fashion the 
practical meaning of some of the things that 
modern learning has given to us. He makes these 
things plain. But, most of all, he can piece to- 
gether in fine workmanlike manner the so-called 
practical moralities and pieties which are summed 
up under the head of inspirational and devotional 
preaching. That is no mean gift. We need Fos- 
dick. We praise his service without stint. 
Religion is something more, however, than good- 
ness of the ordinary variety. Men of the Roman 
Church, and men called Fundamentalists, do what 
Fosdick is mainly doing, because all in all there 
is no real theological problem, no reformation in- 
volved. It is simple religion, as we say. It deals 
with the non-debatable factors in the field of char- 
acter. That is why we are surprised at the reac- 


tion of many ministers who think Dr. Fosdick is 


a great reformer. It is true he uses great words 
sometimes. The praise of him has been followed 
by his own recent assumption that a change is 
coming, and that the churches will pass through 
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But he does not tell plainly. ’ 


what he calls a reformation. In an interview June 


_ 7, in the New York Times, we find the following: 
“You have spoken of a reformation, Dr. Fosdick. — 
Do you mean by that a tearing aside of ancient — 


formulas so as to reveal the Christ?” 

“T prefer,” replied Dr. Fosdick, “to suggest that 
the reformation will be the emergence of God in 
Christ.” 

There was nothing more. It was a chara 
istic statement. It says nothing distinctive or sig- 
nificant. And nothing else that he has said is dif- 
ferent from this statement. Any Fundamentalist 
could say it. 

The conditions of a new reformation are simple. 
They are precisely the same conditions as those 
of Luther’s Reformation that died a-borning. A 
reformation is a large and epochal emprise. Let 
us consider it. The foundation stones are: 


1. Absolute freedom of private judgment. 

2. The abolishment of all external dogmatic authority, whether 
in Jesus, or the Bible, or the Church. 

3. The seat of authority within the individual’s own soul. 

4. The right of persons of good character to membership in a 
free Christian society or church on a basis of the three precedent 
conditions. 


Does Dr. Fosdick stand for these things; does 
he stand for any one of them? We think we know 
all of his published works. As to the first condi- 
tion, namely, private judgment, we have never read 
any assertion or assumption that he counts it es- 
sential to a new reformation, nor even would sanc- 
tion it. It is true he gives the fruits of many teach- 
ings that have come from private, even anti- 
churchly sources, like evolution. But that is not 
at all the same thing as assenting to the principle 
of private judgment itself. Evolution is approved 
by all intelligent people, but not private judgment. 
Would Dr. Fosdick, for example, candidly avow 
the right of a good man, in his quest of truth, to 
deny the necessity of a theistic belief, and yet per- 
mit him to qualify as religious? As eligible for 
his church? He has never given the slightest sign 
in this respect of permitting any departure from 
orthodoxy. Yet this humanistic view is as widely 
held by good people to-day as any of Luther’s ref- 
ormation doctrines—e.g., justification by faith— 
were held in his day. Here, then, a reformation 
condition is not met, and yet it is surely a Protes- 
tant principle. It is in operation in all of our own 
free churches. 

Of the second condition, involving the sweeping 
away of all external authority, we would say that 
for Dr. Fosdick, Jesus in every one of his reported 
teachings is final and complete. Liberals are under 
no such constraint. There are doctrines and stories 
associated with Jesus which to us are incredible. 
The fact remains, the central teachings imputed 
to Jesus, and, most of all, his spirit, inspire us 
to follow after them, but always with the strict 
requirement that in any doctrine we cast aside all 
right of external authority. No one is our master. 


It is our conviction that Jesus himself taught free- 


dom from any outside spiritual power or inter- 
preter. Dr. Fosdick not only does not so teach, but 
in respect of the Bible and the Church also he would 
not take the stand that they have no binding au- 
thority and that we do not at all appeal to them 


ee of 


plainly no reformation without it. 


. Sh a tire ies : _ > 


- foe the Paual Sointual decisions of our ive It 
was the bold declaration of Dr. Charles A. Briggs 
: that the church was not a supreme authority, as 


opposed to reason, which led to his conviction for 


_ heresy a generation ago. No one among notable 
evangelicals since his day has questioned it, and 
_ we think Dr. Fosdick would not do so. He has 
_ not done so. He keeps away from it. Yet there is 
Protestantism 
in respect of the authority of the church is still 
false to itself in being like Rome. 

Need we do more than repeat the third condi- 
tion, which is in fact the positive assertion of the 
second, that we are bound by our very natures to 
respect only that which our natures approve; or, 
as Martineau says, so far as authority is concerned, 
“The voice of conscience is the voice of God.” Does 
Dr. Fosdick take such a stand as that? He does 
not. 

Already the practical consequences of the three 
conditions are plain. We have them under the 
fourth head, the so-called open-church membership, 
without respect to doctrine. But that is not what 
Dr. Fosdick offers in his church. People have read 
his statement carelessly. He required before he 
accepted the place “that the church open its mem- 
bership to all Christians, becoming a place of wor- 
_ ship for all denominations, irrespective of dogma.” 
_ The popular impression is that anybody can join the 
church. That is because the statement is cleverly 
and ambiguously made. People understand it to 
say, membership is open “to all Christians, irre- 
spective of dogma.” They skip the middle. What 
it says is the church is “a place of worship for 
all denominations, irrespective of dogma.” Even, 
the Roman Catholic, or the Jew, would say the 
same thing for his house of prayer. That is what 
Bishop Manning said. In this land, anybody can 
worship anywhere. The question is, Who can be- 
come a member? “All Christians,’ Dr. Fosdick 
said ; and what he omitted, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
retiring pastor, supplied. He said, “All evangeli- 
cals [italics ours] may become members.” But 
where is this different from any of the other ortho- 
dox denominations? They do the same. That im- 
plies no new reformation. Could a Unitarian be 
taken in, if he were known as such? Or a Universal- 
ist? The only thing that is relaxed is the rite of im- 
mersion, as a condition of membership. That is 
not new. A score of Baptist ¢hurches have al- 
ready abolished the old baptismal test. It has no 
standing among other evangelicals. But not one 
of the fundamentalist doctrines has been suspended 
as a test of membership in the orthodox churches, 
except in some cases in the Congregationalist 
Church and a few in the Baptist communion. They 
hold fast to the old doctrines. And if a denier is 
admitted to membership in one of them, it is by 


secret understanding with the minister. It is not 
_ open and public. 
We await Dr. Fosdick’s explanation. But even — 


then he is not the congregation, which votes on new 
_ members. What he gains by his new pastorate is a 
_ wider latitude than he enjoyed in a Presbyterian 
pulpit, where the whole church was checking him 
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up. They are exact theologians in the Presbyterian 
household. They are not such in the Baptist 
Church. Dr. Fosdick can say all he cares to say 
—which is no new reformation heresy—and be 
happy. That is, in theological matters. 

But if Dr. Fosdick has escaped from doctrinal 
espionage, what of his new social dangers? How 
is he going to speak on questions of human and 
economic iniquity in industry, when his chief spon- 
sor and financial backer is the head of a great cor- 
poration whose ways have been condemned all over 
the land? We can never have a new reformation 
without both theological and social change. Luther 
was a tremendous force, till called off, in both 
doctrinal and economic revolution. So has every 
great churchman been. Think of Gladden! Will 
Dr. Fosdick do any more in the social order than 
he has done in the theological order? Will he dis- 
please? We think not. But we shall be glad to 
say we were wrong, and we shall proclaim his ref- 
ormation, if it come. We want it. 

This man is more than a person. He is a type. 
His name is legion. We dwell upon his position and 
career in order to bring home the larger meaning 
of religion as it is propagated in our time in the 
name of so-called liberalism. 


On Giving Praise 


(X= OF THE HARDEST THINGS for some 
able and useful people to do is to give praise to 
others for good work. A noted man is continually 
receiving deserved tributes for his wisdom and 
eloquence. His capacity for receiving is great, but 
he is feeble and meager when the reciprocal op- 
portunity comes to him-to cheer along another who 
also lives, as the whole human family does, by 
some bits of recognition. He is almost gorged with 
plaudits; yet to disgorge is irksome. This per- 
son’s life has become one-sided. It moves in a well- 
defined orbit, and while the range is great and far, 
always there seems to be, as the center and soul 
of it, the rare ego of the individual, himself. Such 


‘behavior explains why “individualism” is usually 


a euphemistic word for thinking of oneself more 


highly and more constantly than one ought to 


think. 

And it must have been noticed that when such 
persons have their ideas crossed they are quick 
with their own opinion, and they suffer hardly 
what another says if it be a disagreeing notion. 
They so much have their own way it gets to be the 
same as violating the cosmos itself for one to differ 
with them. They never understand that when 
they say they do not agree with one, it is but their 
introspective way of saying an equally important 
thing; namely, that one does not agree with them. 
Ministers of place are likely to be the worst sinners 
among their peers (the laity does not controvert 
them ordinarily), and many of their brethren 
would feel much more drawn to them if they were 
a little more social and generous, even to the point 
of seeking out something to praise; and by all 
means being very careful and gentle in fault- 
finding. 


Soviets Reforming Themselves 


Great economic and political changes are planned 


DUBROVNIK (RAGUSA), May 12. 


HILE Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 

British home secretary, and half a 
dozen other European ministers of in- 
ternal affairs were organizing campaigns 
to crush Sovietism in their respective 
territories as an internal menace, the 
news came out of Russia that the Soviet 
Republic was engaging in a comprehensive 
plan to reform itself. The plan, as framed 
by the All Russian Soviets’ Congress, 
which roughly corresponds to the Lower 
House of Parliament in most countries, 
\ncludes widespreading financial and in- 
dustrial reforms, comprising the opening 
of private banks in the republic. These 
measures have, to a large extent, been 
approved by the Russian Communist 
Party, at its fourteenth conference. The 
principal reforms thus approved are as 
follows: 

Constitutional amendments, giving the 
various soviet republics a degree of auton- 
omy comparable to that enjoyed by the va- 
rious sovereign States of our own Re- 
public. 

Recognition within certain limits of 
state control, comparable to that enjoyed 
by our own Federal system, of private 
property in Russia. This will include per- 
mission to establish private banks in Rus- 
sia, dependent upon credits from the state 
banks, and empowered to finance private 
enterprises. 

Reforms of the present system of taxa- 
tion, especially in its bearing on agricul- 
tural districts. : 

Reinstatement of private traders and 
business men who, during the past year, 
have been expelled from various cities, 
with permission to resume their business. 

Permission to farmers to employ farm 
labor to help in the development of agri- 
culture. © 

Exemption of agriculture from the pro- 
visions of the eight-hour labor law dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year. 

Restoration of piece work under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The empowering of the authorities to 
lease out factories and buildings to their 
former owners for long terms of years. 


} 
THESH CHANGES in the basic laws 
are ascribed to Djerdjinsky, the present 
chief of the “Tcheka” or secret police of 
political tendencies, who is also chair- 
man of the Heonomic Council, and who 
is eredited with having swung around to 
the views of Trotzky, the former com- 
missar of war, who has been admitted to 
participation in Russian state affairs. 
It can readily be seen that Russian 
Communists, by admitting private enter- 
prise, and especially private banking, 
have abandoned the point of view that 
most decisively interfered with the re- 
sumption of the normal life of Russia. 
In its earlier stages, Sovietism regarded 
private enterprise of any kind as opposed 
to the basic principles of the revolution. 
It was assumed that finance and industry 
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lay strictly within the province of the 
state. This principle robbed the Russian 
people of their initiative and contributed 
to the greatest extent to the industrial 
demoralization of Russia. The removal 
of the barrier against private banking 
constitutes in itself the abandonment of 
the power of the soviet state to regulate 
the life of the once great empire. 

The reform in the state taxation sys- 
tem, especially in its bearing on the agri- 
cultural classes, cannot fail, if it is 


Keystone Photograph 
IN HIM THE CAUSE 


John T. Scopes goes to trial July 10 in 
Tennessee for teaching evolution con- 
trary to the new State law which makes 


the Bible supreme. Charles Francis 

Potter will be present as adviser for the 

flefense, and he will write special articles 
for THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


genuinely applied, to rid agriculture of 
a burden which crushed it to earth. It 
constitutes an attempt to restore Russian 
agriculture. In the same direction is the 
exemption of agricultural workers from 
the operations of the eight-hour labor 
law. It can be seen at a glance that agri- 
culture is the one occupation which can- 
not be governed by an eight-hour law, or 
any other law limiting the hours of labor. 
The farmer must of necessity work more 
than eight hours during the season of the 
year when the crops require it. 

The new law, or the new legislation 
designed to restore to their former owners 
factories and buildings, bids fair to re- 
store the human leadership which the 
soviets destroyed to a great extent and 
which has left Russia leaderless. 

Those who know’ Russia best realize 
most clearly that one of her greatest 
needs is the need of the men who initiated 
her enterprises, whether industrial or 


agricultural. Although for the most part 
agricultural, Russia was greatly, almost 
absolutely, dependent for leadership upon 
the men from whom the soviet system 
took the factories, the buildings, and the 
agricultural management. The managers 
of Russia were for the most part for- 
eigners who opened, during the centuries, 
small industries which the soviets sum- 
marily took away from them. The same 
is true of the vast agricultural enter- 
prises which made Russia one of the 
greatest wheat-exporting countries in the 
world. It seldom happened that the men 
who conducted this great industry were 
Russians. They were mostly foreigners, 
who had thrown in their lot with Russia. 
This reform means that an inducement 
will be made to these men to return and 
resume their leadership. This reform 
alone is promising of vast results toward 
the rebuilding of Russia as a producing 
power. 


FAR-REACHING as are these reforms, 
their application depends upon the soviet 
government—for in Russia, as in many 
European countries, to map out reforms 
and to apply them are two widely differ- 
ent things. There are indications, how- 
ever, including the hunger which Russia 
is now suffering, that soviet Russia is 
becoming sensible of the errors she is 
committing by too thorough an applica- 
tion of soviet principles. 

Russia is now becoming sensible of the 
impracticable character of the many 
changes in the social system which she 
has applied en bloc. The attitude of the 
rest of the world toward her has driven 
home the feeling in Russia itself that she 
must modify her extreme views. It is 
an encouraging fact that these reforms 
are placed before the world by the Com- 
munist party. iIt has yet to be proved 
that the program is not destined merely 
bo deceive the rest of the world, especially 
that part of it which Russia has been 
trying to induce to put its hand in its 
pocket and finance Russian industry and 
Russian agriculture. The next few 
months are bound to show to what ex- 
tent the Soviets are sincere in their pur- 
pose to reform themselves. If they are 
sincere, one of the greatest needs of the 
world will be met. 

Civilization needs Russia. It cannot 
get along without Russia. Many millions 
of men and women the world over will 
hope sincerely that these reforms, which 
strike to the very basis of Russia’s in- 
competence, are a true measure of Rus- 
sia’s determination to reform itself and 
restore itself to the list of producing 
nations. Without Russia, the world faces 
some degree of chaos. It is in the power 
of Russia to prevent that chaos. In her 
indication of a desire to restore herself, 
she will have the hearty Godspeed of the 
rest of the world. 


THIS CHOICE of subject was prompted 
chiefly by two considerations. First, 
ne writer has for many years been con- 
_-vinced that the biologist is fortunate be- 
yond his fellowmen in having a safe and 
‘sane background for a _ religious life. 
- Second, it seems well to remind ourselves 
- often of how great a debt we of the lib- 
eral fellowship owe to the scientific spirit 
in human life. 
Let us use the term “biologist” to mean 
a student of life, whether expressed in 
plant or animal or that supreme animal, 
man. Vernon Kellogg includes morpholo- 
gists, physiologists, sociologists, econo- 
mists, political scientists, and historians 
_ —most of whom he thinks are glad to be 
_ considered “biologists.” Religion is here 
thought of as man’s attempt to orient 
himself with, not against, the best that 
the universe affords. 
Faith in the unity and integrity of the 
universe is strengthened to certainty by 
the study of living things, for it brings a 
_ keen realization of the likenesses and re- 
 lationships underlying a wonderful diver- 
sity of kinds. We look around our gar- 
dens, enjoy the strange blossoms of 
larkspur and snapdragon, count the many 
kinds of weeds, glory in the antics and 
the music of the bees, hunt for trouble- 
some baby butterflies in their voracious 
eaterpillar stage—then turn to the labo- 
ratory and learn that they are all va- 
rious activities of that strange mixture 
of chemicals called protoplasm. The bi- 
ologist tells us that it is the only sub- 
stance yet known which exhibits those 
qualities of food-appropriation and sensi- 
tiveness and energy-releasing that con- 
stitute what we call life. 


++ 


Strange stuff indeed that must renew 
its own daily wear and tear with sugars 
and water, salts and vitamines, proteins 
and fats, whether organized into flower 
or bee or man! So enormously varied, 
so fundamentally alike—no wonder that 
the biologist feels himself “blood-brother” 
to the “flower in the crannied wall”; no 
wonder that within him grows, as he 
works, a sense of at-home-ness in the 
world, himself one of the myriad expres- 
sions of the Great Life. No wonder that 
at times he is impelled to bow his soul 
in a reverence far deeper and more stir- 
ring than any that the God of his child- 
hood could now call forth. 
Perhaps it is the biologist’s sense of 
oneness with all life that underlies some 
of his mental processes and especially 
guides his emotional reactions in the mat- 
ter of beliefs on religious and theological 
subjects. To me, at least, it is unthink- 
able that one’s theology should be so 
opposed to the facts of the scientist that 
_ beliefs and facts cannot look each other 
_ squarely in the face and say, “We are but 
different aspects of the truth.” - I wish 
no water-tight compartments in the mind 
eae “times to segregate scientific fact and 
_theolog betel. 


~~ 


AMELIA McMINN 


The author is a teacher. On a re- 
cent Sunday she spoke in the pulpit 
of the First Unitarian Church of 
Milwaukee, of which she is a@ mem- 
ber. One or two verbal changes have 
been made to adapt her address to 
readers. 


Hence, if one brings to the biologist 
some theory about God or the devil or 
sin or man’s place in nature, he is just 
as willing to look at this theory, gather 
the facts that bear upon it, and face them 
openmindedly as he would be were it a 
question of inheritance or of the meaning 
of the geographical distribution of related 
species. Though he realizes that it may 
be necessary to wait many years for a 
satisfying answer, he is accustomed to 
that attitude of mind and develops pa- 
tience with his openminded waiting. But 
remember that the “waiting” of a scien- 
tist is an active sort—a time when he is 
eagerly grasping every opportunity to 
learn more that bears on the problem, to 
theorize and to test, until he is satisfied 
that another milestone in man’s long 
search for truth is passed. 


+ 


Dr. Curtis says in his delightful essays 
on Science and Human Affairs, “Those 
who acquire the scientific mind find that 
it enables them to live, on the edge of 
difference, instead of in the emotional at- 
titude of one-sidedness. The openminded- 
ness that. comes with the ability to sus- 
pend judgment, where judgment cannot 
be based on adequate data, is an ideal 
of science.” Thus the scientist is likely 
to prefer his theology expounded by men 
of liberal mind who are still open to the 
use of new light, though it is too much 
to expect that all biologists will agree 
on exactly the same religious tenets. Be- 
ing human, even they are known to in- 
dulge at times in what the psychologist 
calls rationalizing. To me, the liberal 
thought of God immanent in all nature 
is immeasurably enriched and vitalized 
by the concept of the unity of all life as 
now known. 

When it comes to the question of life 
after this life, I prefer the frank recogni- 
tion of the fact that I do not know and 
yet can be happily openminded on this 
question, too, even if necessary to wait 
until experience can be the teacher. Bi- 
ology helps me here not with facts or 
analogies, but with an attitude of mind 
gained through dealing much with na- 
ture’s problems. It says, “If it is good 
for the race—and it is—that when an in- 
dividual animal’s work for the next gen- 
eration is completed he gives up his life, 
—if he best serves by losing his individ- 
uality,—then death is a beneficent biologic 
fact and hence, right.” Yet when dear 
ones pass on, that trustful sense of be- 
longing to God, of being an integral part 
of the Universal Life, brings a hearty 


echo of Dr. Gannett’s words of hope. 


Pischicts and F acts Walk Together 


How they agree, and compose the religion of a biologist 


They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore. 


‘The -biologist’s attitude toward the 
whole subject of personal ethics is most 
significant. He knows that it is up to 
him not simply to wish to live the good 


. life, but to keep patiently and open- 


mindedly trying to discover what the good 
life is in a changing world. To the stu- 
dent of nature’s laws, those queer no- 
tions that it is possible to “break” a law, 
or to ignore a law, in the hope of luckily 
“setting by” without natural consequences, 
are more than queer—they are impossible 
to harbor for a moment. So one’s only 
course is to set up a standard of life 
that is somewhere within reach of human 
possibility and to try to guide daily con- 
duct accordingly. Morality—the good 
life—is concerned with living in this 
world—living together with other human 
beings happily and helpfully; hence the 
word “sin” drops out of a _biologist’s 
vocabulary. Instead, he says that mis- 
takes coming through ignorance or other- 
wise must be used as stepping-stones to 
better conduct next time. It is right to 
make amends for mistakes, but never 
right to worry ineffectively over so-called 
sins. 

More than this, while a certain amount 
of experience may be necessary,—even ex- 
perience in sinning—the biologist will 
not stand for the dictum of the thought- 
less that “experience is the only good 
teacher” or that “it is well to try any- 
thing once.” He claims that is the feeble- 
minded way of learning, and he prefers 
to depend on his ingrained habits of 
watching the conduct of others, reasoning 
about it, and using his imaging powers 
to picture consequences. ‘The biologist’s 
morality, in other words, is a most posi- 
tive one, and anything but an easy-going 
one. It seems to be based mostly on two 
solid corner stones—sincerity and co- 
operation. 

+ 


Sincerity, or straightforward. devotion 
to truth and honor as opposed to hypoc- 
risy and dissembling in one’s dealings, 
is taught in every turn of a scientist’s 
day of observation and experimentation. 
If he asks the same question of nature 
in the same way a thousand times, he 
gets the same answer, so he ceases to 
hope for the “miracle” of passing through 
flames untouched. He knows that fire 
burns every time, 
weakened by certain foods, strengthened 
by certain others, that he cannot “gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” He 
learns to expect good mental work from 
a rested brain only, good physical work 
from a rested, properly-cared-for body. And 
these experiences of certain consequences 
are carried over into his dealings with his 
fellow men, helping, compelling, insist- 
ing upon honesty in business dealings, 
accurate speech, and action consonant 
with every ideal of trustworthiness. 

-I realize that the psychologists among 
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you will say, “That sounds like the old 
doctrine of formal discipline, and modern 
psychology will not agree that a habit of 
mind learned in one department of knowl- 
edge is necessarily carried over into an- 
other.” Agreed, but here our doctrine of 
biologie unity is useful, for the holder 
thereof deliberately carries over into con- 
duct a realizing sense of cause and effect. 
He refuses to try impossible experiments 
of getting something for nothing, of gain- 
ing good will and friendship and fame 
by pretense, of meeting any situation in 
daily life with any attitude but that of 
erystal-clear sincerity and fair-minded- 
ness. That is the high-minded ideal set 
up by our liberal faith and backed up 
most splendidly by the scientific spirit 
and the experiences in the realm of 
biology. 

The second solid corner stone in the 
biologist’s moral creed is co-operation: 
To be sure, the popular notion of the rela- 
tions between individuals is embodied in 
the expression, “struggle for existence,” 
which we recognize as one necessary 
method of forcing progress. Perhaps one 
can put a different interpretation on some 
of the phenomena usually counted as 
“struggle.” For instance, consider all en- 
vironmental stimulations that impel to 
action—cold, heat, wind, gravitation— 
and then remember the responses that 
bring development in their train and pre- 
vent the organism from stagnating. Stag- 
nation leads to degeneration and death. 
One may say with truth, I think, that 
even the phases of struggle with environ- 
ment might be considered, when viewed 
from a higher vantage point, involuntary 
co-operation with nature’s ways of in- 
ducing growth. But the actual plain 
cases among lowly plants and animals of 
' working together are more numerous and 
suggestive than the man in the street 
appreciates. Hyery lichen on tree or rock 
is a remarkable partnership of fungus 
and alga, usually one species of each. To 
the co-operative life, the fungus contrib- 
utes safety and moisture-holding powers, 
while the green alga organizes air and 
water into true food for both members 
of the organic whole known as a lichen. 
Among animals, co-operation within the 
group is so common as to cease to excite 
wonder. Ants, bees, termites, beavers, 
come to mind instantly. Since Prince 
Kropotkin’s careful listing of cases, co- 
operation has been recognized as one 
essential factor of progress throughout 
nature, but gaining in value with every 
step in the achievement of mind as a 
means of reaction to conditions. Hm- 
phasis on struggle can no longer hold its 
early position of pre-eminence in biologic 
thinking. Where, indeed, among higher 
animals, would there be any to engage in 
the struggle had there not been co-opera- 
tion between the parents in the care of 
their helpless young? 

This necessity for working together 
brings along with it many qualities that 
have become in human life so-called vir- 
tues—fair play, seeing the other fellow’s 
point of view, pleasure in helpful, generous 
conduct from childhood up. These will 
become more abundant in human life 
when parents study to educate their chil- 
dren as co-operating citizens rather than 
“successful” individuals. Do we not need 
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a redefining of individual success in terms 


of human working together? and of na- 


tional success in terms of world co-opera- 
tion for human good? 

One never asks a biologist nowadays 
whether he believes in evolution or not. 
The thought of creative evolution, so well 
defined by Henry Fairfield Osborn as “a 
continuous creation of life fitted to a 
continuously changing world,” is a basic 
conception for all his work, and he knows 
no reason for not applying the same 
thought to man’s progress, past and 
future. Since the doctrine of evolution 
recognizes retrogressive as well as pro- 
gressive change, the consistent evolution- 
ist solemnly warns mankind to search for 
pathways wherein may be found—not 
extinction nor degeneration, but life more 
and more abundant. 

And now the biologist brings us from 
some of the newer lines of knowledge a 
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Our thanks to Thee we give, 
O God, who in Thy might 
Hath led us down the centuries 

In search of truth and light. 


No fears, no creeds now bind 
Our hearts and minds so free; 
This Freedom we would consecrate 
To serve humanity. 


The torch our fathers bore, 
The banner they unfurled 

Is ours to bear, a sacred trust, 
To serve humanity. 


With all men let us join 
To banish hate and strife, 

In fearless search of truth to find 
The Master’s Way of Life. 


Sure of the Father’s love, 
With Jesus as our guide, 

Let us march on with confidence, 
With faith that shall abide. 


courageous hope for the future of our 
race. He has clarified our thinking on 
heredity so that we no longer expect to 
modify a baby’s mind by the mother’s 
thinking during the months before birth. 
The thinking must be done long before 
and must be accompanied by social 
thoughtfulness if we are to people the 
world with competent folk. 

We have learned now to place much 
emphasis on some phases of our social 
heredity, especially as it manifests itself 
in conditions which educate children. 
This brings us to another great contribu- 
tion of biology to the future—the story 
told by behavioristic psychology and by 
the study of mental diseases, or psychia- 
try, concerning the normal development 
of the emotional life in children. 

The story is but partly told as yet, but 
we know that we shall one day be able 
to learn what each child needs in order 
to socialize his emotional life. We shall 
be able so to modify his environment and 
his opportunities for action that adult 
life finds his emotions running in chan- 
nels acceptable to this problem of living 
together, yet without the dangerous re- 
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pressions which lead to unsound mental 
life later. 

The great driving forces of human con- 
duct are the emotions, and the problem 
of the teacher of little children resolves 
itself into this—that every necessary re- 
pression of antisocial conduct is made by 
the child himself in the interest of a 
greater good. To illustrate: A youngster 
soon learns that if he wants to be ac- 
cepted as a good playmate he cannot 
afford to let his temper fly, and control 
results in these situations through in- 
terest in the better thing. So at home, 
if temper never brings the reward he 
is seeking but rather deprives him of 
more desirable things, experience teaches 
the value of control. There comes a 
time when that old, old emotional drive, 
anger, is never used against individuals, 
yet is a latent force impelling one’s be- 
havior into legitimate crusades against 
social ills. When parents and teachers 
come to realize their great power over 
the emotional life of children, especially ~ 
the possibility of training for sanity in 
adult life, they will be zealous in trying 
to remake themselves into fit instru- 
ments for such high responsibility. Again 
it will be true that “a little child shall 
lead them,” and their reward shall be 
greater than that offered by the old- 
fashioned heaven. They become true 
creators—partners with God—in the 
greatest of all human work—the building 
of openminded, sincere individuals who 
gladly use their power for the social 
whole. 

Biologists have largely ceased to say 
“You can’t change human nature,” for 
they know that those adult reactions often 
called human nature have been trained 
in us by social pressure, and by that 
same sign they know that it is possible 
to direct human reactions if you begin 
early enough. 

It is most hopeful that more and more 
people are showing a willingness to study 
man in his social aspects with the scien- 
tific spirit. We believe that such study, 
fairly and faithfully pursued, holds the 
key to finer human conduct and to a more 
splendid society than we have yet dreamed 
of. And so we climb to our text, which 
you have probably missed,— 

GREAT IS TRUTH AND MigHtTy ABOVE 
ALL THINGS. 

So says the writer of the Apocryphal 
book, Esdras. And thus also saith the 
modern biologist. 


[Miss MeMinn’s own subject was “The 
ps of a Biologist.”] 
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A bridge constructed where sand-banks 
gave no firm support was found to be 
slipping from its center of gravity. No 
remedy could be found until it occurred 
to the engineers to bore many small holes 
in the bluff to which it was anchored, 
thus letting out the moisture which was 
undermining the bluff, and letting in the 
air and sunlight to make firm the support. 
Just so to-day, the many attacks on re- | 
ligion are constructive rather than de- 
structive, boring holes to let out the 
error of imperfect beliefs of the past and 
to admit the air and sunlight of greater 
understanding which shall strengsnens the 
bridge—Minna 0. Pata 


“THE DAILY PAPERS of May 9 carried 
the news of the sudden death, while 

_ fighting a woods-fire on the previous after- 
_ noon, of William J. Gould. Many read- 
ers of THE CHRISTIAN ReEcIStTER, including 
not a few who had never looked into the 
face of the leader of “Gould Farm,” must 
have experienced a sharp sense of loss. 
Something precious was gone. For his 
name had become known. Singularly 
modest and self-effacing, neither seeking 
_ nor welcoming publicity, he could not be 
hid. The contribution he made to life was 
too great, he was devotedly loved by too 
many people, to pass without leaving, for 
uneounted men and women throughout the 
y, “a lonesome place against the 


tained a brief account of his life and work. 
Will Gould was a New England farmer, 
who loved nature and people. The son of 
a minister, he lived from his youth up in 
the spirit of simple, undogmatic religion, 
which was like the air he breathed. He 
held with passionate and unshakable cer- 
tainty the conviction that human life can 
be lived after the pattern shown in the 
Mount, that the Sermon on the Mount and 
Jesus’ ideals of living as a whole are ut- 
terly practical, here and now, everywhere 
and always. And he proved it. Without 
money or financial backing, without in- 
come or endowment, he opened his home 
(a once-abandoned farm in the heart of 
the Berkshire Hills) to those who needed 
the ministration of nature at her loveliest 
and wholesomest and of human contacts 
purged of every element except affection- 
ate and intelligent good will. 
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~ On such terms, his family circle grew 
apace. His home of necessity enlarged to 
accommodate the increasing numbers. The 
original “home farm” has become five 
“farm homes” or units, in each of which 
the same family life in the spirit of Jesus 
works its wonders of re-creation. The peo- 
ple gathered at Gould Farm, whether as 
permanent or as transient members of 
the group, make a real family, more 
closely united than most families consti- 
tuted by the tie of blood. The law of the 
home is service, yet not of rule but of 
spontaneous friendliness. The brother- 
hood of man, forgetfulness of self, conse- 
: eration to the welfare of others, all the 
: things that preachers put into sermons, 
here are put into action; are not talked 
about, but lived. Whatever you are like 
when you come, a strange magic soon 
eatches hold of you and makes you over. 
You may yourself be in sore need, of body 

or mind or soul; the Farm means to serve 
those who suffer. Yet you find you can 
help others, and while you do so you find 
you are helping yourself. Physical and 
mental illness have yielded to this potent 
charm, until eminent medical men and 
specialists in nervous and psychic disor- 
ders have come to acknowledge Gould 
Farm as a place (to quote one of them) 
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CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


“Where they actually do the things we 
doctors are all talking about.” 

_ And all this without a doctor, without 
a nurse, without any psychotherapeutic 
theory or cult whatever, without even re- 
motely suggesting a sanitarium or hospital 
or “home” or institution of any kind. 
There is always a wholesome balance of 
normal, happy people: in fact, the whole 
atmosphere of the place has been( and is)» 
one of deep and well-founded happiness. 
What is the secret? So far as there.is a 
secret, it is an open secret. It is written 
large in the pages of the New Testament. 
It is the secret of a life that takes religion 
in earnest, that dares to trust itself to 
Jesus’ principles as absolutely practical, 
that takes all men as brothers and all 
lives as ultimately divine. It has more 
than once been said of Will Gould that he 
was the most Christlike man our modern 
time knew. And in truth, in him Jesus 
lived again. Very often people spoke to 
him of “your wonderful personality,” told 
him that he was the vital element in the 
whole situation, that everything depended 
on his continued presence. ‘Then I have 
failed,” he would reply, ‘for my conviction 
has been that this principle of life is larger 
than any one personality, independent of 
any single embodiment.” 
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In death he has given the final demon- 
stration that he was right. Whatever be 
true of the “world” in general, here on this 
back-country farm in the Berkshires, the 
secret of the completely socialized life, 
what Jesus called the life of the Kingdom 
of God, had been discovered and was in 
daily, hourly operation. It was not in 
“Brother Will” alone; it was in all those 
who formed the working family—in his 
wife, in his kin and hers, in their asso- 
ciates, in the guests,.of whom it would be 
difficult to say whether they were there 
to be ministered to or to minister. Brother 
Will was the vital, beating heart of it all, 
yes; the secret looked out from his eyes, 
thrilled in his voice, was felt in his hand- 
clasp. In him was life, abundant, rich, 
life-giving. And then, swiftly, in a mo- 
ment, busy at accustomed toil, he passed. 
But the life that was in him did not pass; 
it pulses as creatively in the group as it 
did when he led the group. 

A visit of twenty-four hours to Gould 
Farm a fortnight ago was one of the most 
exalting spiritual experiences I have ever 
known. The old familiar life of the place 
was going on as before, the same happy, 
wholesome, ‘helpful human activity. No 
one could dream that less than a week be- 
fore sudden death had robbed the home 
of its leader. He seemed to be there still, 
not within sight, but just out of sight, in 
the next room, or behind the near-by clump 
of trees. One seemed to catch the echo of 
his voice whenever any one spoke, to catch 
the flash of his eye whenever any one 
looked up. In a sense, nothing at all was 
changed. And yet, in a deeper sense, 
everything was changed; the whole place 
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was changed. Not altered, but suffused in 
a deeper, richer spirit that heightened all 
its influences and made every one of the 
company more of a man, more of a woman, 
that rested with a solemn pride and joy 
and courage upon every face. One might 
have said that instead of one “Brother 
Will,” there were now fifty. Something 
had ‘happened. Before I reached the 
Farm, one of the household had said to 
me over the long-distance telephone, “You 
will mot find us unhappy. This has been 
a week of miracle.” When I arrived, I 
stood with one of the women by the grave 
under the pines on the hillside, and she 
said, “He is risen.” 

And it is even so. In a very true sense, 
his comrades at the Farm no longer live; 
he lives in'them. It is not that they are 
not in themselves independent personal- 
ities. Quite the contrary; they have in- 
dividualities quite as strongly marked as 
his own, and have by no means become 
imitators or merged their selves in his. 
But the Great Thing that was in him, the 
spirit of power, the creative impulse, the 
energy of life and love,—this lives on 
triumphantly in them. In other words, he 
lives on. Death has not brought him to 
an end, nor his work to a stop. Of its con- 
tinuance and growth there has never for 
a moment been a question. - That is his 
victory ; that is the sign and seal of his 
absolute success. 

As always, the work of Gould Farm 
needs the help and co-operation of those 
who wish to join hands to bring the holy 
city down out of heaven among men. Let 
friends new and old hasten to lift the 
financial burden from shoulders not so 
broad and sturdy as Brother Will’s. But 
let no one think that his going means its 
end or any diminishing of its beneficent 
ministration. If one wants to know what 
Gould Farm is to-day and what it is to 
be in the days to come, let him read the 
fourteenth chapter of John’s gospel, which, 
as it was read at the farewell service on 
May 10, came as a personal message from 
the beloved leader to those who were to 
carry on in his stead. 
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A sixteen-year-old girl at the Farm 
wrote to a friend a few days ago, “Brother 
Will has not gone away. He is here more 
than ever before. His spirit of joy and 
truth and love has entered into and trans- 
formed every soul here. With his spirit 
in us, we shall go forward in the light, and 
Gould Farm will grow greater and deeper 
and more far-reaching every year. All we 
need to do is to love each other. ‘When 
thy heart enfolds a brother, God is there.’ 
And when God is present, all things are 
possible. There is greater abundance of 
eheer and deeper joy and more binding 
love at Gould Farm now than there was 
before. All this cheer and joy and love 
we send to you.” 

This is achievement; beyond this suc- 
cess cannot go. 
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“Be a Preacher, Dear Man” 


“Study it now, in and out” 


A young man had made the great 
decision. He would be a minister. 
He wrote to one of the best-known 
of Unitarians, the beloved preacher, 
poet, and hymn-writer, Theodore C. 
Williams. The reply is published 
herewith exactly as written, omitting 
the name of the recipient. Mr. Wil 
liams was born July 2, 1855, and he 
died May 6, 1915. 


OUR LETTER moves me too deeply 

for words. It would be such a hap- 
piness to me, if I could keep in touch 
with you. I always loved you; and now 
that you are to come into our ministry, 
where you so truly belong, and for which 
you have so many gifts, it seems as if the 
deep sympathy I felt for you as a boy 
might lead on now to a higher friendship. 
Perhaps Iam hoping too much—I mean, 
too much for myself. ; 

It grieves me to hear of your father’s 
death. Remember me to your mother, 
with the warmest respect. 

Now for ourselves. We have been 
tenants of this house for many years. 
I have had several bad breaks in health. 
Each had its natural course and limits. 
I will not make a record. Year before 
last I preached in Santa Barbara for 
the entire year, going there in the best 
of health, and finishing the year in full 
vigor, without the loss of a Sunday. 
Then a strange thing happened. It. was, 
I believe, a form of semi-stroke, combined 
with overexercise for a man of my age, 
for I had been swimming, riding, climb- 
ing mountains, bicycling, and walking 
with an athletic pleasure beyond anything 
I ever had. Result eight months in bed; 
great specialists said I could not live; but 
no one knew what was the matter. I 
got better; came home April last; was 
much better in the Autumn, but had not 
regained normal weight. On Thanksgiy- 
ing Day last came down with pneumonia ; 
two months in bed; more proximity to 
the grave; more physicians, nurses day 
and night. : 

But now, April 3, 1915, I am feeling 
and looking better than for years past, 
full weight, and full vision of mind, 
hoping to celebrate my sixtieth birthday 
next summer, with—well, no athletic 
stunts—but in the best of health—and 
by good preaching. Your Christian 
Science training will make you appre- 
ciate my statement that I owe all to two 
physicians: Dr. Velma (my wife) and 
Dr.— “from Whom all blessings flow.” 

I tell you all this personal history so 
as to bridge somewhat the gulf of years. 
It is a great spiritual experience to be 
so long laid by. But I hope, dear ; 
you will never need it. 

If you have time, write me of your 
studies, your interests. Your experience 
in business will be invaluable in the min- 
istry. I do not yet know the of 
the present, enough to put in any paternal 
counsel. But if you ever want any, I 
have it right here—57 varieties. 

Yes, I will give one bit of advice now. 


Don’t get disgusted with the “academic” 
atmosphere, 
ness of “theological” studies. You will 
have a whole lifetime—God willing—for 
re-organizing society and the church. 
These few years may be your last of 
study and continuous thought. Find 
your vision; rationalize your faith; dedi- 
tate your soul to your ideals; commune 
with books—why not?—with the saints 
of all ages, the great poetry, the great 
thoughts; learn the history of Chris- 
tianity, and formulate clearly your own 
relation to historic religion. Isn’t this 
job big enough for two years? I don’t 
believe your sane mind and bodily con- 
trol will ever let you sink into the melan- 
cholia neophytia which infests theologi- 


and the impractical aloof-- 
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cal seminaries. But you can help the 
others who so suffer. x 

Here I am again preaching! Well, my 
dear boy, it is the greatest thing in the 
world when well—rightly done—and other- 
wise of all things the foolishest and most 
unfruitful. I go to church a good deal— 
all kinds. I feel that a true preacher 
who can speak to the soul of God and of 
our being in Him—is the inexhaustibly 
useful man. I fail; my health fails—or 
did, but the wish is glorious, never-end- 
ing. Be a- preacher, , dear man; 
study it now in and out, and fit yourself 
soul, intellect, and body for the preacher’s 
office. 

You see the letter couldn’t end, so I 
will close it briefly: I love you; and hope 
and believe you will do God’s work 
wherever you are. 

Your friend, 
T. C. WILLIAMS. ~ 


99 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
April 22, 1915. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


East and West — 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The letter of Dr. Maxwell Savage in 
the issue of May 14 has filled me with 
such amazement that I cannot refrain 
from expressing a portion of it. Such a 
letter from California or Colorado might 
not be wholly surprising, but that the 
minister of a New England church should 
attribute to camouflage or to a weak sub- 
serviency to the “dead hand” of Channing 
the customary maintenance of our old and 
honored church names is almost beyond 
belief. 

As a member of the First Church 
in Cambridge (Unitarian), I am always 
vexed when I see it referred to by igno- 
rant persons as the First Unitarian 
Church, not in the least because I would 
belittle Unitarianism, but because under 
the latter title it could not have lived much 
more than a century, whereas it is in real- 
ity coeval with Cambridge itself and 
therefore nearly three hundred years old. 
Surely loyalty to one’s household of faith 
need not take precedence of all other loyal- 
ties. 

Another singular confusion of thought 
appears in Dr. Savage’s protest against the 
use of the word Congregational. “I have 
met people-in California,” he says, “who 
have honestly argued that Ed- 
ward Everett Hale was a Congregational 
minister.” These deluded persons, he 
plaintively adds, “were not to be denied.” 
Naturally, since Dr. Hale was a Congre- 
gational minister, and would have been the 
last to deny the fact—indeed, I am sure 
he gloried in it. The idea that he, of all 
men, would have been the minister of a 
church which deliberately concealed its 
true affiliation is too absurd to refute. 
Our Unitarian churches are Congrega- 
tional in polity and, in hundreds of cases, 
in ancestry; the fact that in the West the 
word “Congregational” is taken to mean 


“Orthodox” is a poor reason for denying 
our birthright. Let the West read history. 
- Lesiie W. Hopxinson. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


[The letter referred to was a criticism 
of the omission of the name Unitarian 
from many churches and other denomina- 
tional expressions.—THE Eprror.] 


Unitarian Home and Rest House 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

There is a real and immediate need of 
a Home for aged Unitarians and for those 
who have met special misfortune. To 
meet the need as it actually exists, this 
Home should provide for both men and 
women and for man and wife. It should 
make provision for those able to pay cer- 
tain amounts. If not restricted to Uni- 
tarians, at least it should give them 
preference. And its management and 
surroundings should be such as would 
be congenial to Unitarians. 

Another need is for a Rest House, 


‘where Unitarian ministers and _ their 


wives and other Unitarians could go for 
periods of rest and recuperation and at 
prices which they could afford to pay. 
This, after being provided with house and 
equipment, might be largely self-support- 
ing. 

At a joint meeting of the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers and the Worces- 
ter Association, thirty-five ministers pres- 
ent, these needs were approved and this 
appeal authorized. An opportunity to 
do a genuine and permanent service is 
here offered to generous Unitarians. 

Henry TT. Secrist, 
ApotpH RossBAcH, 
for the Cambridge Association. 


JAMES C. DUNCAN, 
for the Worcester Association. 
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.. Enfeebled cae Stocks 
4 for Futuristic Heaven 


Too much attention is-paid to setting 
up a machine for the Kingdom of God 
and not enough to the intrinsic quality of 
— the men and women who are to run it. 
Dean Inge intimated as much in one of 
his lectures at Yale, when he issued warn- 
_ ing on the decrease of the valuable human 
stocks in the community and the increase 
of the degraded and feeble-minded. More 
than a year before, the Dean had argued 
_ frankly in the London Spectator for open 
_ discussion on birth control. 
He said: “The ill-advised attempts to 
punish, through the law courts, those who 
try to give information only result in 
advertising the propaganda which it is 
desired to suppress.” He insisted that 
sooner or later “the obvious truth must 
_ be recognized that a community which 
makes itself responsible for the education 
and maintenance of all who are born 
within it must claim and exercise some 
control over both the quality and the 
quantity of new human material for 
which it will have to provide.” 
Now comes a committee of the Society 
of Friends in England which, after a 
thorough study, refuses to condemn birth 
control. The report does not bind the So- 
ciety, but, according to the Public Ledger 
dispatch, the Quakers in England have 
joined with other bodies in neither fully 
endorsing nor fully condemning the limi- 
tation of families, on the ground that 
present-day cost of living and lack of 
proper housing put a tremendous burden 
upon persons with large families. 
} That thorn in the side of Anglo-Catholi- 
 cism, Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, who 
is the only Fellow of the Royal Society 
among Anglican bishops, told the Royal 
Institute of Public Health that human 
welfare is now menaced by human fecun- 
_dity. Victories in medicine and hygiene,” 
he said, “may be disastrous for public 
welfare unless the desire for many chil- 
dren, which is natural and until recently 
laudable, is held in check.” The Bishop 
was preaching in the morning from the 
pulpit of Canon F. C. N. Hicks. In the 
evening service, the Canon felt himself 
obliged to disagree publicly from the 
same pulpit with the Bishop. He said 
that he himself would abide by the Church 
and its teaching. 


‘ 


Cardinal Hayes in New York City re- 


cently made the more vigorous dissent in 
connection with the campaign for sup- 
port of Catholic charities in that city,— 
charities, by the way, which chiefly do 
the patchwork on the social garment. 
Birth control, in’ his and his church’s 
mind, “is downright perversion of human 
co-operation with the Creator in the 
propagation of the human family.” 

- Do the poor haye too many children 
_ and are they largely responsible for defec- 
tives? The Cardinal calmly ignored the 
_ findings of long research and practical 
experience of welfare workers and said, 
“TImbeciles. and deformed,” he 
ntained, “are as likely to be’ born of 
ithe learned and affluent. Nature is no 
’ ecter of persons or class in such mat- 
He pointed out, also, that defec- 
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tives have immortal souls redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. Evidently men and 
women are to place no check on popu- 
lating a futuristic heaven. This celibate 
prelate admonished the advocates of birth 
control to seek instead for better hous- 
ing and living conditions, a proper home 
for every child. 

This advice carries weight, 
from the Church of God, 
teacher of morals and doctrine, which had 
a thirteen-hundred-year trial at control- 
ling the welfare of human society. 


coming 


Bible and God in Lodge Room 


American Freemasonry’s alienation from 
non-theistiec lodges in Continental Europe 
has come into notice again. The Grand 
Lodges of the States of New York and 
North Carolina have severed Masonic re- 
lations with the Grand Orient of Belgium, 
because the Belgian lodge does not require 
a Bible to be placed on the altar in their 
lodge rooms nor impose a belief in God as 
a condition of membership. According 
to the New York Grand Master, the Grand 
Orient demands of candidates only hon- 
esty, liberty of thought, intelligence to 
comprehend and fulfill their duties to 
humanity, but does not require the obliga- 
tion to be taken on the Bible. He says: 
“In abandoning the requirements of belief 
in God and laying violent and profane 
hands upon the great light in Masonry, 
it has attempted to change the plan and 
very groundwork of the institution.” 

The New York Grand Lodge had al- 
ready, in August of last year, withdrawn 
from membership in the International 
Masonie Association, because it did not 
wish to fraternize with lodges that had, 
in its opinion, discarded these landmarks 
of Masonry. It had been the only grand 
lodge in America to be affiliated with the 
Association. Of the few lodges in America 
having relations with the Grand Orient of 
Belgium, New York and North Carolina 
are the first to break away. All but three 
or four American grand lodges have long 
had no affiliation with the two important 
grand lodges of France for the same 
reason. 


More Tests of Constitution 


Not only the teaching of evolution, but 
also public school Bible reading and the 
teaching of religion in the school hours 
are now to be tested by the constitutional 
guaranties of religious liberty and the 
American principle of the separation of 
church and state. 

The American Civil Liberties Union is 
looking for a parent or teacher who is 
willing to make a test case of the Dela- 


ware Bible reading law and to accept the 


Union’s legal and financial services for 
this purpose. This law was _ recently 
amended from imprisonment to a fine for 
disobedience. The repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer is also required. Since the King 
James Version of the Bible and the Prot- 
estant rendering of the Lord’s Prayer 
are used in publie schools, this law 
makes all religious teaching other than 
Protestant a misdemeanor, argues Prof. 
Clarence Skinner of the Union’s Com- 


infallible as- 


W Relision Around the World wabias 


mittee on bbbaasihie Freedom. Catholics 


and Jews generally feel this to be a viola- 


tion of religious freedom. Florida is the 
most recent State to pass such a law. 

In the State of New York, an effort is 
being made to enjoin the Mount Vernon 
Board of Education from dismissing pub- 
lic school children of the fifth and sixth 
grades for religious instruction forty-five 
minutes each week. Joseph Lewis of the 
Freethinkers Society of New York City 
is one of the instigators of the action, 
and, if successful, will bring similar 
suits in other towns and cities of the 
State. Laurence B. Stein, the taxpayer 
bringing the suit, sets forth in his peti- 
tion that “religious instruction can invade 
neither the premises nor the regular 
hours for secular education of the public 
schools without violating the constitu- 
tional guarantee, State and Federal, re- 
specting religious liberty and the separa- 
tion of church and state.” 


He Made Men Know the Bible 


No one writer has done more to acquaint 
American readers with the results of Bibli- 
cal scholarship than Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent, Woolsey Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature at Yale University, who died at 
his home in Mount Carmel, Conn., May 2. 
He is credited with more than thirty vol- 
umes on Biblical interpretation and Jewish 
history, all of them either original pieces 
of writing or works that underwent his 
revision and editing. He did more than 
any one else in America to make the peo- 
ple of this country familiar with Jewish 
historv in the light of present-day k—vwl- 
edge. His “Shorter Bible,” which, with 
the assistance of several collaborators, he 
translated from the oldest available texts, 
clarifies the meaning and enhances the 
worth of the Seriptures in successful com- 
petition with other current abridgments 
and translations. His own accurate and 
conscientious scholarship was the best an- 
swer to the charge that this version had 
been colored by a bias for prohibition. 

Professor Kent taught at the University 
of Chicago and Brown University before 
coming to Yale in 1901. The Association 
of Biblical Instructors elected him presi- 
dent year after year. On April 15, this 
year, he announced before the meeting of 
the American Oriental Society at New 
Haven, Conn., that $20,000 had been made 
available for national fellowships in reli- 
gion, sponsored by the National Council 
of Religion in Higher Education, of which 
Professur Kent was dean. 


Enter Merchant and Missionary 


The popular mind in South America 
finds it hard to believe in the unselfish 
motives of the Protestant missionary, was 
the complaint made to the recent Chris- 
tian Work Congress in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. It was noted that throughout the 
Southern continent there was “a growing 
spirit of materialism and a tendency to 
throw overboard anything that savors of 
religion,” due admittedly in large measure 
to the large number of persons from Eu- 
rope and North America “interested in 
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the material profit.” Hence, the mission 
workers were called upon to remove the 
impression in South America that “the 
church is a capitalistic organization, 
dominated by capitalistic interests.” The 
Commonweal, the new Catholic weekly, 
suggests that “a demonstration might be 
attempted nearer home and under condi- 
tions which would bring it more forcibly 
to the world’s attention.” None of the 
final recommendations adopted by the 
Congress touched on the subject of the 
alleged American policies with respect to 
imperialism and economic exploitation in 
South America, although it was given a 
place in one of the preliminary reports 
and was discussed by some of the speakers 
during the meetings. 


Pooling Church Advertising 


Posters for the small church and news- 
papers for the large church as advertising 
mediums were advised at sectional meet- 
ings of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, held in Houston, Tex. 
early in May. William N. Bayliss of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, felt that individual churches 
could employ the poster with profit, espe- 
cially where they are community churches. 
But large churches, he said, could profit- 
ably use the newspapers. “I think the 
time not far off,” he continued, “when in- 
dividual churches will cease to spend their 
money on small individual announcements, 
but will pool their interests and make 
common cause in full-page advertisements 
in the daily press.” Said Rey. Kerrison J. 
Juniper, Congregational pastor at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., “Advertising by the 
churches is worth trying if men are worth 
trying.” 


More Members, Fewer Churches 


Congregationalists have more members 
and fewer but stronger churches than in 
1923, according to 
Thirty-seven new churches were formed 
and seventy-three discontinued or merged 
during 1924, but the net gain in member- 
ship was 17,827 persons. This figure is 
6,800 above the net increase per year for 
the decade, 1914-1923. The Congregation- 
alists have more than doubled their net 
membership, and the country has doubled 
its population during the past forty years. 
The accessions in 1924 numbered 74,339, 
and the total membership of the denomina- 
tin reported for December 31 was 
878,995. 


One Way to Learn Crime 


Diagnosticians of youthful crime may 
read this true story told by a surety com- 
pany and retold by the Northwestern 


Christian Advocate: A young woman who. 


had embezzled several thousands of dol- 
lars from her employer was questioned in 
behalf of the surety company which had 
given a heavy bond for her honesty. “How 
could you become a thief—you, a person 
of such good family and such fine reputa- 
tion?” she was asked. This was her an- 
swer: “Well, I helped my boss to juggle 
his figures to beat the income tax; and I 
thought that, if he could steal from the 
Government and get away with it, I had 
a right to get mine.” 


published figures. © 
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God is the Infinite Humorist 


Of course, God has a sense of humor. 
Cyril B. Egan, writing in America, Catho- 
lic weekly, proves it by a syllogism: 
“God possesses all good things super- 
abundantly ; humor is a good thing; there- 
fore, God possesses humor superabun- 
dantly—God is the infinite humorist.” 
Mr. Egan illustrates: ‘The pelican, the 
duck-billed platypus, the hippopotamus, 
these are incredible jests, incredible solely 
because they have been touched by in- 
finity. They are the good jokes of God— 
gorgeous grotesques, rib-tickling gargoyles 
fashioned by an all-wise Creator. They 
are a comic relief to the serious business 
of living.” Man shows himself rational 
in joke-making, says the writer, but pre- 
eminently rational in joke-taking. ‘“Su- 
preme among joke-takers is the mystic- 
ascetic. He sees, more keenly than any 
of his fellow men, the absurd littleness of 
time when measured with eternity, the 
pin-prick that is pain, when measured 
with the cosmic agony of a crucified 
Messias. To him the world is a joke; 
life is a joke; and death is a joke, be- 
cause there is no death. His is the comic 
spirit; his the politely inward smile kept 
almost constantly aglow by his sense of 
the ludicrous inequity between the stat- 
ures of the finite and the infinite.” 


If Chapel is Good for Students—- 


At Amherst College, where chapel attend- 
ance is compulsory for the students, the 
college newspaper, the Student, checked 
up on the attendance of the faculty at 
these services. The results showed that 
some fifty-nine members of the faculty, 
or eighty-four and two-sevenths per cent., 
attended fewer than four of twenty-six 
services. 

Yale has had its last year of compul- 
sory chapel attendance, says a semi-official 
report. Authorities are confident that 
eventually services will attract as many 
students as now attend under compulsion. 


Four Million for Seminary 


Four million dollars for the building 
and endowment fund of Union Theological 
Seminary has been raised. This is the 
largest sum ever obtained in one cam- 
paign for a theological school. Edward S. 
Harkness, a trustee of the Seminary, was 
the largest donor, with a gift of $1,250,- 
000; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was second 
with $1,083,333. ‘The successful issue of 
the drive was announced at the commence- 
ment exercises on May 19, when degrees 
were granted to thirty-two students from 
eleven different denominations. 
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The French embassy to the Vatican is 
to be retained. An agreement to this ef- 
fect was reached on May 26 by the Goy- 
ernment and the opposition in the Senate. 


Jews throughout the world are to be 
asked to unite in building a great syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem, monumental in archi- 
tecture and “representative of catholic 
Israel.” This was announced May 8 at 
the opening of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the United Synagogue of 
America, 
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Happiness 


I walked to-day with Happiness, 
And all my heart was gay, 

For Autumn flamed in ecstacy 
Along the mountain way. 


And she was fair to look upon, 
Who wandered on with me 

Into the realms where Beauty is 
And dreams and mystery. 


Oh, she was Beauty’s very self; 
And in her silver hair, 

An aureole of shining stars 
Seemed ever gleaming there. 


I filled the eager arms of her 
With crimson leaves and brown; 
She was a radiant goddess, 
And I an earthly clown. 


I walked to-day with Happiness,— 
How glad the world now seems! 
Though she is gone, she brought to me . 

Once more the gift of dreams. 


Now 


Yesterday has vanished 
Like shadows on the sea; 
And, dear heart, to-morrow 
May never, never be. 
Therefore, as we stumble 
Along life’s rugged way, 
We have but the moments 
That make up to-day. 


Let there be no weeping 
For the tasks undone,— 
Twilight finds us wiser 
Than the waking sun; 
Let there be no dreaming 
Of what we will do, 
When the stars are paling 
And the night is through. 


Yesterday has left us, 

And we may not know 
To-morrow with its gladness, 
To-morrow with its woe; 

Therefore Wisdom whispers 
From each trembling bough, 

“Dear heart, live and labor 
In the golden Now!” 


a 


Dust 


Love, the dust whispers and sings 

Like a voice that is borne from afar, 
Breathing of infinite things, 

Of ‘flowers that bloom and a star. 


Your petal-like fingers shall fade, 
The gold of your hair turn to rust; 
Together, a man and a maid, 
Our clay shall be laid in the dust. 


“Dead !” they who know us shall say; 
Weeping, their eyes shall not see. 

While, through the night and the day, 
The dust ever sings, “They are free!” 


Fireflies 


Winking lights in the meadow, 
' Winking lights on the hill, 
Fireflies in the dusktime, 
Gleaming, but never still; 
Glowing above the fairies, 
As they dance in a grassy ring, 
Stooping low to the fairies 
To hearken the songs they sing; 
Lifting above the roses, 
Lifting above the rue, 
Souls that are ever seeking ; 
Dreams that they never knew. — 
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JN A CERTAIN hill town of central 


Massachusetts, a group of elderly 
women meets regularly. Most of them 
were born in the village. They have 
assembled thus ever since they were girls 
together going to school, and young women 
just starting a home. Together they have 
shared their joys and sorrows, together 
passed through times of prosperity and 
adversity. They are like sisters. Now 
they are old; the bloom of youth gone, 
hands knotted with rheumatism, yet they 
meet still, talk of days that are passed; 
shake their heads doubtfully at the pres- 
ent age, and sigh for the good times of 
their youth. 

They have seen various movements set 
on foot in the town, some permanent, 
some passing. They have seen the com- 
munity grow and develop. They have 
seen new sections opened up; new busi- 
ness blocks built; old schoolhouses re- 
placed. They have seen some of the 
churches prosper, others languish. Among 
the churches which have languished is 
their own. From a flourishing congrega- 
tion, the attendance has diminished until 
only a corporal’s guard of the faithful 
gathers Sunday morning to hear the 
supply. 

A number of years ago the men of the 
church, practically minded, wished to 
lock the doors and hang away the key. 
But the women refused. Next to their 
home, their church was most firmly fixed 
in their affections. Misdirected effort, 
say some. Perhaps. But after all, one 
of the~ greatest motive powers in this 
world is the power of devotion to a cause 
—the kind of devotion those women are 
displaying. The time will come, and 
soon, when they can work no longer, and 
the bell of the church they love will 
cease to summon the congregation Sun- 
day morning. Shall we conclude that 
what they did was wasted effort? Or- 
ganization for efficiency would say it was. 
But in a grander, spiritual way, it cer- 
tainly was not. The influence cast about 
by that group of working women, and of 
similar groups in thousands of churches 
all over the land, though the church of 
their faith may finally have been crushed 
under the Juggernaut of the material and 
the practical, can never be lost. 

The women to whom we refer were 
members of The Alliance. This is one 
instance. A hundred similar instances 
could be related. It should be added that 
in numerous ecses the persistence of the 
women was rewarded with a resuscitated 
church. 

In 1891, The Alliance, just reorganized, 


‘numbered ninety branches and 3,877 mem- 
bers. The amount of money gathered 


was $15,551.02, In 1924, the number of 
branches was 3886; of members, 24,993. 
‘The money raised amounted to $3802,- 
086.24, Perhaps at no period of its his- 


tory has the organization made more 


satisfactory progress, or ventured on 
‘more courageous undertakings than in the 
ast five years, when sufficient funds were 
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assured it from the Campaign of 1920. 
A brief survey of these activities will con- 
vinee one of the useful work Unitarian 
women are doing. The Post-Office Mis- 
sion distributes Unitarian literature all 
over the world; the Cheerful Letter Bx- 
change circles the earth with messages of 
sound thought and inspiration; the 
Friendly Links sends thousands of mis- 
sives conveying expressions of good-fellow- 
ship through the States of the Union and 
to eight foreign nations; the Fellowship 
Committee extends hospitality to Unita- 
rian visitors from other lands; a commit- 
tee on College Centers sees that college 
boys and girls remain true to the faith of 
their fathers; the Junior Alliance sets 
the young people to work; twenty-three 
groups of business women, who cannot 
meet with the regular Alliance, hold eve- 
ning meetings. A Social Service com- 
mittee ministers to the hungry and home- 
less in this and other countries; another 
committee is actively at work on the sub- 
ject of religious education. Last year, 
the Alliance spent approximately $1,000 
a month in its work among the whites of 
the South. 

But all this is only an intimation of 

what The Alliance could do were it not 
handicapped by lack of funds. It ex- 
pended the quota received from the Cam- 
paign of 1920 with wisdom, and it can 
point to definite achievement. A remark- 
able feature of this organization is its 
economy. It has a great deal of volun- 
teer service, which enables it to do an 
astonishing amount of work on a budget 
so small that business men, used to the 
ways of successful corporations, marvel. 
But the explanation is simple enough. It 
was explained in the introductory para- 
graph. The impelling motive of The AIl- 
liance is devotion to the cause. But the 
story has been told at length in a book- 
let to be distributed later, and need not 
further be described. » 
- Would that some benefactor, eager to 
place a large surplus where it would be 
at once economically handled and pay 
large and permanent dividends, could 
feel the impulse to dedicate his wealth 
to these working women! 


Ze 


Next month at Star Island, under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s League, the 
fifth annual Institute for Religious Edu- 
eation will be held. In the last four 
years, 513 persons have thus received 
training for work in Church Schools. 

Is there a more important department 
of the church than the Sunday-school, 
where your hoys and girls may receive 
incentives to higher living they can re- 
ceive nowhere else? Let it be specifically 
stated that part of your contribution to 
The Foundation will go to strengthen the 
department of religious education. Per- 
sons who contributed five years ago, and 
who are being asked now to renew their 
contribution, should know how the money 
they gave in 1920 was spent. This is the 
way it was spent by the national Church 
School organization. 

(1) A new member of the Department 


Talks with Givers to the Foundation 


1. The Alliance —2. Education in Religion— 3. The Young People 


was secured at a salary of $3,800, whose 
duty it is to care for the work in the 
State of New York and in the southeast- 
ern section of the country; to give coun- 
sel at the New York office to Sunday- 
school workers; and to prepare materials 
for religious education. His problems in 
ethics for students, found in “Talks to 
Young People on HEthics,’ Wilson and 
Fairley, are his first contributions in this 
line. 

(2) Two field secretaries were em- 
ployed for two years at full time at 
$1,500 each; and part-time field workers 
were secured at from $100 to $125 a 
month. These persons visited schools all 
over the country, perfected organizations, 
improved programs, and secured new 
members. 

(3) Institutes for Religious Education 
were conducted. The fund held by the 
Department has paid each year $500 
toward the Institute held at the Isles of 
Shoals by the Laymen’s League.. Insti- 
tutes have been held at Andover, N.H., 
Chicago, and Meadville, Pa., at a cost of 
approximately $400 each. For three con- 
secutive years, institutes were held on 
the Pacific Coast. In 1921, one jwas 
held at Berkeley which cost $1,377.42. 
In 1922 two institutes were held, one at 
Berkeley, and one at Los Angeles, cost- 
ing together $1,184.50. In 1923, three in- 
stitutes were held—at Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle, the total cost for 
the three being $1,547.26. 

In 1924, instead of holding institutes, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the De- 
partment, was sent to each church on the 
Coast at an approximate cost of $1,000. 
Last year, he visited the churches of the 
South and Southwest, doing the same 
kind of work. His expenses were $950. 
The Fund received from the Campaign 
also enabled the Department to provide 
scholarships for workers for a summer 
term at the University of Chicago, where 
they could be trained as field workers. 
About $1,000 has been spent for institutes 
lasting from one to three days at centers 
to which surrounding churches could send 
church school teachers and officers. 

(4) Bulletins and leaflets have been 
published at an average cost for bulletins 
of $78 to $80, for an issue of 2,000; or 
$125 for an issue of 5,000 copies. The 
leaflets cost a smaller amount. The sec- 
retaries have been able to visit churches 
and conferences and give demonstrations 
of efficient church school work. The 
Beacon has been sustained with an an- 
nual appropriation of $1,500. Slides for 
the use of schools have been purchased, 
an annual appropriation of from $150 to 
$250 being made for that purpose. Books 
have been procured for the reference 
library at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

(5) As an illustration of what may be 
done when funds are available, we will 
describe a unique undertaking conducted 
by the Department in co-operation with 
the Department of Church Extension, 
that Department providing the money. 
An experiment was undertaken at Hollis 
(Jamaica), Long Island, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Lawrance. The first 
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year, $1,800 was paid the worker; the 
second, $2,000. Miss Lawrance estab- 
lished a school for religious education. So 
successful was it, that a branch of The 
Alliance and a Young People’s Religious 
Union were started the following year. 
The third year, a full church organization 
was formed, the people, themselves, rais- 
ing in support of the work the sum of 
$2,000. Seventy adults attended the 
church service, while sixty-four boys and 
girls were enrolled in the Sunday-school. 


Just as soon as the Department secures 


more funds, similar ventures will be set 
on foot in promising localities. 

Mention should be made of the publi- 
cations issued under the auspices of the 
Department of Religious Education. Con- 
spicuous among these is the Beacon 
Hymnal, edited by Dr. Florence Buck. 
Five months from the date of its pub- 
lication, five thousand copies had been 


sold, and the publication cost entirely 


covered. It publishes also the books in 
the Beacon Courses, which are used gen- 
erally not only in Unitarian schools but 
in many schools of other denominations. 

Surely this summary is sufficient to 
convince contributors that the Department 
of Religious Education not only needs 
their contribution but will spend it wisely 
for upbuilding the church. Contributions 
may be specified as for the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


3. 


The salvation of many a decadent 
church would be the formation of a 
young people’s society. Why? Because 
the enthusiasm of youth makes little reck- 
oning of setbacks and hard times. To 
youth, all things are possible. Ministers 
who do not work with young people have 
missed half the satisfaction of their call- 
ing. ‘The preacher can hardly hope to 
change in any marked degree the ways 
of thinking of the older members of his 
congregation. Real changes for the better 
are in the hands of the young people of 
his parish. 

For this reason, efforts which merit 
eareful consideration are being made to 
build up a strong and vigorous young 
people’s movement in the Unitarian 
Chureh. The future church is there. 
Without young people, a future church is 
not possible. 

The Unitarian young people’s move- 
ment is of relatively recent origin. Previ- 
ous to 1896, some churches had organ- 
izations which co-operated in the National 
Bureau of Unity Clubs, in 1887; and in 
1889, in the National Guild Alliance. In 
1896, scattered Unity Clubs and Guilds 
were brought together, and a small cen- 
tral office taken over at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. This central Union elected its 
own officers, and was financed by money 
contributed by the societies, and from the 
proceeds of a biennial fair held in Boston. 
A general secretary was in charge, and 
volunteers visited local societies. 

In 1902, district conferences were 
formed in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Chicago. In 
1911, the Young People’s Religious Union 
became a legal corporation and broadened 
its fellowship through the Union at large, 
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which maintained connection with young 
people distant from any Unitarian church. 
It undertook student work, starting lib- 
eral groups in five Middle-Western col- 
leges. It also held one mass meeting for 
students in Boston. In 1914, the Union 
managed a financial campaign which re- 
sulted in an endowment fund of $22,000. 
The first field secretary was appointed in 
1917. Young People’s Sunday was estab- 
lished in 1919, an observance that has 
steadily increased, until in 1925 young 
people conducted the service and preached 
the sermon in 165 churches. 

Then, following the Campaign of 1920, 
the young people’s movement, through 
funds allotted to it, expanded as at no 
time in its history. Briefly, this is what 
it has done in the past five years: A 
Young People’s Week was started in Bos- 
ton; a conference was held at Star Island, 
which, beginning with a one-day session, 
developed to one week in 1922, with 125 
young people in attendance. In 1923, the 
time was extended to two weeks, with 
five hundred delegates present. In 1924, 
in addition to the Star Island Conference, 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals held a conference at Mt. Holyoke 
College; and five other summer confer- 
ences were held. Of these, one was in 
New England; two in the Middle West, 
and two in California. 

What now is-the situation in 1925? 
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The Union has headquarters in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
It has 245 societies, 135 of which are 
affiliated with the central organization. 
It has thirteen federations. It has an 
executive secretary, office secretary, and 
a part-time field worker in the Middle 
West. International and interdenomina- 
tional relations are maintained. It has 
pages in the Word and Work depart- 
ment of THE CHRISTIAN RecistEeR. It 
produces annual plays in Boston and 
New York. The Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, having discontinued 
as a federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Union will do its 
own student work. 

This summer, eight conferences are be- 
ing held: two in New England; four in 
the Middle West, and two in California. 
The particular present need of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is more field 
work, which is the sort of work that 
makes for real progress. It has engaged 
another secretary, who will work either 
in the Middle West or in the New York 
and Middle Atlantic District. A field 
secretary for New England is needed. 

Those who wish a complete financial 
statement of the way the Union has ad- 
ministered its allotment from the Cam- 
paign may find it in the issue of Tue 
CHRISTIAN Register for December 25, 
1924. 


Sensible Voter Upholds Prohibition 


Letter of Dr. Charles W. Eliot and addresses show Unitarians’ attitude 


The remarkable interest of Unitarians 
in the subject of temperance and the 
vigorous attack on rum shops by William 
Ellery Channing were reviewed by Rev. 


‘Christopher R. Eliot, first president of 


the Unitarian Temperance Society, in 
his address before the annual meeting of 
the Society held at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., on May 11 of An- 
niversary Week. Mr. BHliot recalled the 
history of the rise of prohibition in 


America, together with the work of the: 


Unitarian Temperance Society since its 
organization in 1886. The value of this 
address was indicated by an immediate 
and unanimous vote that it should be 
printed in pamphlet form. The Society 
promises to do this at an early date and 
will gladly distribute them wherever they 
are desired.. 

Rev. William L. Walsh, who hag served 
as president of the Society for five years, 
in his annual address reviewed the more 
recent movements in prohibition, and then 
told how he had interviewed the presi- 
dents of all the national Unitarian organ- 
izations, including the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Laymen’s League, 
Women’s Alliance, Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and Ministerial Union, and 
had found these officials heartily support- 
ihg the enforcement of the prohibitory 
laws. ; 

Hinar Kyaran, the leading literary fig- 
ure of Iceland to-day, described conditions 
in his own country. He pointed out that 


prohibition has become an international 
problem, and reviewed a tragic history 
showing how small countries, notably his 
own, which had voted prohibition, were 
compelled by larger nations to rescind these 
laws. The other countries refused to buy 
fish, the leading export of Iceland, unless 
the prohibition laws were repealed. 

A communication was read from Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who found it impossible 
to be present. It said, in part: 


“More and more the support of the 
prohibitory legislation frees itself 
from the support of fanatics on the 
one hand or doubters on the other, 
and rests solidly on the faith in it of 
sensible and patriotic voters, both 
men and women. ‘Those voters are 
sure to have their way.” 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge; vice-president, Rey. James A. 
Fairley; secretary, to be appointed later 
by the Board of Directors; treasurer, Ed- - 
ward P. Furber; directors: Rey. Harold 
G. Arnold, Dr. Merrill E. Champion, Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond, Rey. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
Thomas H. Elliott, Rev. Francis W. Hol- 
den, Rev. Charles R. Joy, Rey. William H. 
Parker, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton, Rey. 
Manly B. Townsend, Rey. William I. 
Walsh, Mrs. George. K. Whiting, Rey. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. 

L. Vv. RB. 
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Truth and Enduring Fiction 


At the Bowdoin Institute of Modern Literature, Margaret Deland remarked that Sinclair 


slightest degree. 


_ Lewis’s Main Street is a false book, and that Babbitt is not a novel at all, not literature in the 
“Tt is moral pathology,” she said, “and we had better read it as such, even 
though we have to hold our noses, so to speak, as we do so.” 
found in Mrs. Deland’s doctrine of truth as an absolute essential in fiction. 
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The explanation of this judgment is to be 


“Unless the substance of a novel 


or short story is truth, the thing written will make no more impression upon time and space and thought 
than a trail of smoke across the moon. 
“Unless a piece of fiction is fundamentally true, it is worthless; certainly it is stupid, and sometimes it 
is evil. In fiction, truth is not a mere statement of facts. The description of a swill pail gives facts; swill 
pails exist. But the description will be untrue if it does not give the proportion of that pail to the rest of 
the world, which holds green fields, and blue skies, and the laughter of children as well as swill pails. 
“Of course, the reverse of this is true; the world is not all roses. Pollyanna is excess, is false, too, 


and very boring.” 


Life’s Pluses and Minuses 
IVAL McPEAK 


Tur Best SHorT Stories or 1924 AND THE 
YEARBOOK OF THE AMBRICAN SHORT STORY. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 

THE Best FRONCH SHORT STORInS oF 1923-24 
AND THE YEARBOOK OF THH FRENCH SHORT 
Story. Edited by Richard Eaton. 

Tur Bust CONTINENTAL SHORT STORINS OF 
1923-24 AND THE YEARBOOK OF THD CONTINEN- 
TAL SHoRT Story. Edited by Richard Eaton. 
All published by Small, Maynard and Company, 
Boston. $2.50 each. : 

Why is the American short story so 
sad? Edward J. O’Brien asks this ques- 
tion in his introduction to The Best Short 
Stories of 1924, the tenth volume which 
he has edited. Is it, as he affirms, be- 
cause they are written “to satisfy prisoned 
emotions?” Perhaps. But might it not 
also be because the writers of our better 
stories are in determined reaction against 


the heroics and sentimentalism of popular, 


fiction? With them, particularly when 
they are writing to suit themselves, it 


~is not the fashion to treat of success and 


joy and the normal course of love. All 
these things are about us, not in the 
abundance that is desired, but more in 
abundance than would be inferred from 
Mr. O’Brien’s ten volumes. 

Of course, our short-story writers are 
under no contract to keep a perfect bal- 
ance of life’s pluses and minuses in the 
selection of their subject matter. They 
must be judged, in the main, by the per- 
suasiveness of the art with which they 
mold their material. And almost all 
the stories in the American collection are 
well done. The conception of Glenway 
Westcott’s “In a Thicket” is the most 
original in the book. Most satisfying as 
an authentic presentation of life is Ruth 
Suckow’s “Four Generations.” It is a 
type situation, but so intimately pictured, 
so individualized, that it draws to itself 


alone the reader’s larger human interest. 


Of such is high art. 


‘The Best French Stories and The Best 


nana Short Stories are the first of 
a 


what will undoubtedly be a series of com- 
panion volumes to Mr. O’Brien’s Ameri- 
ean collections, and the yearly Best Brit- 
ish Short Stories, edited by Mr. O’Brien 
and John Cournos. Richard Eaton edits 
the French and Continental volumes. 
The translations, to judge only the fin- 
ished products in English, are admirable. 
They do not read like translations. 

Both the French and Continental stories 
deal with a wider and bolder range of 
themes than the American. One feels, 
too, that their writers employ a more 
natural and direct and unlabored tech- 
nique. In spots, the American stories are 
too well done. But the French collection 
would have been better without the clini+ 
eal studies, “The Empty Bag” by P. Drieu 
La Rochelle, and “The Great Unrest of 
Man” by Gaston Picard. Literary paper 
and ink are too valuable to waste on 
such characters. It is refreshing to turn 
from these to Pierre Guitet-Vauquelin, 
who paints us a warm, colorful canvas of 
Spanish psychology in “The Passion of 
Aragon”; to Georges Duhamel, who, in 
“The Miracle,” stirs our emotions over 
facial restoration surgery for the soldiers ; 
and Pierre MacOrlan; who tells the tale 
of the baby on board “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” phantom ship of legend and opera. 
Other writers, vividly yet not offensively, 
treat of love, not always as it should be, 
but as it often is. 

The Best Continental Short Stories is 
a creditable achievement when one re- 
members how vast a literary territory is 
comprehended. To cull out from the 
short-story literature of twenty-two coun- 
tries—however meagre the output may 
be in some instances—the “best short 
stories,” is a task of inconceivable diffi- 
eulty. The editor seemed to take it as 
a serious obligation to find at least one 
first-rate story out of the material avail- 
able from each country, no matter how 
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slender it was. He complains that cer- 
tain countries “afford so little choice that 
it is extremely difficult to find even one 
story worthy of the title ‘best.’ The 
highest levels in the book are reached 
with V. Blasco Ibanez’s “Sunset,” and 
Gustav Hellstrém’s “Theodore.” In fact, 
the latter, the one contribution from Swe- 
den, is one of the best stories published 
anywhere last year. There is a vivid 
challenge to reality in one of the three 
stories from Latvia, “Death” by J. Akura- 
ters. Geza Gardony of Hungary and 
Resik Halid of Turkey give us the pleas- 
anter moods and the humor in the collec- 
tion, although we should like to see what 
Daudet would have done with the same 
materials, 

The French and Continental “Year- 
books” contain the same sort of data on 
the year’s short fiction that has made the 
American and British volumes so valuable 
to readers, writers, and editors. 

The most interesting fact about these 
collections is the persons who are doing 
the work,—the editors who read and ap- 
praise this prodigious yearly outpouring 
of fiction, and the publishers, who, a 
decade ago, committed themselves to a 
five-year experiment in issuing antholo- 
gies of magazine short stories. 


Brush, or Pen? 


O'MALLEY OF SHANGANAGH. By Donn Byrne. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 

Is it a brush or a pen that Donn Byrne 
uses? Is this book a bit of painting or 
a bit of writing? No other modern seems 
to revel so in rich harmonies of color, 
in lights and shadows, in subtle tones of 
beauty. Yet it is all so simple and direct 
and unstudied! Here is artistry of a 
consummate quality, with passages as 
poignantly lovely as those which made 
Blind Raftery a rare treasure. It is all a 
fitting background for the story of this 
fierce old man who walked the streets 
of Dublin like an exiled king. Skillfully 
does the author unfold the pitiful tale of 
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tragedy in the meshes of which O’Malley 
of Shanganagh had been caught. The 
Story moves on with a relentless com- 
pulsion like that which we find in some 
of the Greek dramas. OC, BJS. 


What of the Master-Passion 


By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Bos- 
$2.00. 
Concerning this novel, your critic finds 
himself in some perplexity. It is a story 
of modern England. It is well written. 
Its language is clear, rich in color and 
picturesque charm. Its plot is closely- 
woven and coherent throughout, pursuing a 
steady course to a climax as plausible as 
it is inevitable. In character-drawing, it 
is far above the average. Modern fiction 
contains few personages so thoroughly 
attractive as the heroine’s painter father. 
The girl herself is wholly charming. 
Wherein, then, does Soundings fail? No- 
where, save in the motive which consti- 
tutes the master-passion in Nancy Haw- 
thorne’s life, and which eventually brings 
her to marriage with a man far from 
worthy of her. How far is this legiti- 
mate? Is this motive to be recognized as 
one of the potent moral forces in feminine 
nature? That is the question. Grant 
this, and the rest follows logically. Ac- 
cepting the author’s premise as sound, 
his conclusion is beyond question inevi- 
table. Mr. Gibbs is a brother of Sir 
Philip Gibbs and Cosmo Hamilton. In 
this, his second novel, he reveals literary 
gifts by no means inferior to those pos- 
sessed by the other members of his family. 
He is equally successful in reproducing 
the charm of the English countryside, of 
artist life in Paris, of the French sea- 
coast, of London. Many readers will find 
the frequent references to golf not the 
least attractive features of an unusual 
story. A, BR. EL. 


SOUNDINGS. 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. 


Two Unusual Detective Tales 


A VoICcE FROM THE Dark. By Eden Phillpotts, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Tun Loring Mystury. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 

Most detective tales are wearisome be- 
yond description to those who care for lit- 
erature. Here are two stories that are 
written by men with a gift for writing, as 
well as a nose for clues. The prolific Mr. 
Phillpotts has worked into his book an 
unusual crime, and an unusual solution of 
it, in which the celebrated detective Rin- 
grose unravels the mystery by inducing 
the suspected man to repeat the crime in 
all its details. 

Mr. Farnol has given us another “cloak- 
and-sword” romance of a most delightful 
kind, full of unexpected developments in 
a succession of surprising events that 
never for a moment halts, and distin- 
guished by the creation of one character 
that deserves some measure of literary im- 
_ mortality. Mr. Jasper Shrig, the detective, 
is a collector as well as an officer of the 
law. He collects “men an’ yomen as is 
born vith a nat’ral gift for murder,” and 
he collects them, as he says, “afore the 
fact.” He divides the world into two sorts 
of people, ‘“murder-ers and murder-ees.” 
And when he discovers a true murderer- 
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born, he sets down his name and what 
facts he can discover about him in his little 
book, and then waits for him to commit 
the crime. The presence of this perspica- 
cious officer gives unflagging delight to the 
tale, but all the characters are well drawn, 
and those who like adventure and mystery 
and humor and love worked into a single 
literary pattern, will find an admirable 
example of it here in this book. c.R. J. 


Pictures and Remarks 


JonaAH. By Robert Nathan. New . York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

We turn and return to the Old Testa- 
ment record for biting and _ eestatic 
prophecy, for word portraits and com- 
pressed narrative, for the wisdom of taber- 
nacle and wilderness. All the hints are 
there of a wild, shrewd, brutal people 
made individual by their intense religious 
genius. In the Old Testament rather 
than in the New, we find—or would find 
if we looked—the documentary sanction 
for most of the corporate religious feel- 
ing and action in our own day. Also, the 
Old Testament characters from Adam to 
Isaiah will furnish us with material for 
light comment for centuries to come, 
partly because we cannot jest comfortably 
about any person for whom we have not 
a serious regard and partly because no 
other group of persons is so widely known 
by name as these figures of Jewish myth 
and history. 

Mr. Nathan has set his hand to a real 
task which he should complete some day, 
to fuse and vivify the diverse portions of 
this book into a broad and particular pic- 
ture of the life about which he has thus 
far only made remarks interspersed with 
delicate pictures of garden and desert. 
Or, if this be not his purpose, let us have 
deeper satire and a humor which can 
come only from living and feeling with 
broad areas of life. He writes now as 
one unconscious of the size of his theme. 

— G. R. L. 


Cheerful and Clever 


Tur Knys or tun City. By Elmer Davis. 
New York; Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

The Keys of the City is a story that 
offers cheerful refreshment to the mind. 
There is more cleverness in the plot than 
at first appears. The able Promotor- 
Banker who has “put Hollisburg on the 
map,” while he amassed a fortune out of 
its steps of progress, has superseded the 
elegant but ineffective Old Colonel as the 
local boss holding the police and the press 
in his hand. He is unknowingly double- 
crossed by his coadjutor, Georges Blades. 

Nick Rexford, a most knight-errant 
loafer, comes on the scene just in time 
in every event and catastrophe. Elegant, 
handsome, well-educated, rather wild but 
far from dissipated, he makes all kinds of 
things come to pass and unexpectedly re- 
gains his inheritance. Clay Sellers is the 
“key” of the city and its real kingmaker 
and unmaker, though in a careless and 
eynical way. There are some nice girls 
and boys, and some “bad men.” ‘The 
story moves and finishes easily and with- 
out loss of interest. A “best seller” for 
the news stands and railroad literature 
stalls, just what an army of travelers will 
select for a journey. q@. RB. L. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Gonp Native. By “Asterisk.” 
Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00. 

A thinly-disguised tract on the evils of 
miscegenation. The characters are fairly 
well-drawn, and, despite the mechanical 
device to which the author resorts to 
secure development and continuity, the 
book is not without interest. 


Boston: 


THe ENCHANTED Hitt. By Peter B. Kyne. 
New York: Oosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
$2.00. 

The recipe: Take a few wide-open 
spaces, a handful of greasers, one or two 
varmints, a well-grown hacienda, a gen- 
erous helping of guns and cow-boys, a 
goodly portion “of one hundred per cent. 
masculinity,” and the usual sweetening 
(Girl of the Golden West brand), to taste. 
Mix all well together, and serve with 
‘fixin’s’” compounded of equal parts of 
Spanish and slang. 


Proressor, How Counp You! By Harry 
Leon Wilson. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $2.00. 

As merry a book as we've read in many 
a long day, is this, which relates, for all 
and sundry, the hilarious adventures of 
Professor Algernon Copplestone, an alto- 
gether too-much-married worm, who 
finally turned—and wriggled away. Lest 
you should think that this is a modern 
novel, we hasten to add that the professor 
roamed minus a soul-mate, and eventually 
returned to his chastened spouse. 

Tun OL_p Lapins. By Hugh Walpole. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Hugh Walpole possesses that rare qual- 
ity, understanding of life. Whether he 
was born with it or acquired it laboriously 
by or through the process of trial and 
error, is beside the point. It is enough 
that he has it and by its use touches to 
beauty, clarity, and reality the people 
‘who live in his books. Next to the sym- 
pathetic and distinctive portraiture, the 
most noteworthy achievement in The Old 
Ladies is the sense of finality which Mr. 
Walpole evokes. Not, of course, so much 
in the book itself, as, and here he shows 
his power, in the mind of the reader, 


Tun ENCHANTED WANDPRER. By Nicolai 
Lyeskov. New York: Robert M. McBride &€ Co. 
$2.50. 

Despite the glowing introduction by 
Maxim Gorki, we found this allegorical, 
mystical, and fantastical tale of Russian 
life far from absorbing. 


JESUS THE MAN 
An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
ai curren bre ettes woealiem 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi 


pt ae. It is in full accord 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 


clear presentation of the human _ of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative sbeorting 
ene st supported by references to bs 
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Tom’s Ups and Downs 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Tom Cleve halted on the steep trail to 
look back, panting, over the rough hill 
country he had-traveled since leaving the 
Seout cabin. “The rest of the fellows are 
just about rolling into Evergreen,’ he 
reflected, shifting his duffel-bag. ‘“‘They’ve 
been hiking in pine shade while I’ve been 
taking doses of old Sol, full strength, 
though this breeze will help some.” A 
long breath. “This same handy-bag that 
wasn’t any heftier than my hat this morn- 
ing weighs a good ton right now!” 

But he tackled the trail again as he 
recalled his Scoutmaster’s remarks of the 
previous night. “Adventuring is no job 
for a lazy fellow,” he had said as the 
boys lounged before a crackling fire in 
the sturdy cabin built by their own hands. 
“Tt’s as Dan Beard gays, ‘Tohave comforts, 
one must put up with discomforts.’ And 
it’s arguing in a circle,” he laughed, “for 
it would be a hardship to do without these 
comforts. Buffalo Bill hit the bull’s-eye 
when he exclaimed, ‘Where’s the red- 
blooded American boy who doesn’t hun- 
ger for hardships and adventures? Ad- 
venture is not made up of thrills and fun 
alone, but mixed with hardships and dis- 
eomforts. A streak of lean and a streak 
of fat, fellows,” their splendid young 
Scoutmaster had ended blithely. 

“So it’s ho! for the lean streak,” 
shrugged Tom who agreed with Jack 
Spratt’s wife as to meat. “It’s no joke 
rising in the world with Cousin George’s 
lookout cabin perched two thousand feet 
straight up from my eyebrows.” 

George Graham was a lookout in the 
employ of the National Forest service. 
Up in his eagle’s eyrie he remained during 
the summer season to detect and promptly 
report the first sign of a fire. The ranchers 
in the region jestingly called him “a high- 
livin’ hermit,” but all understood the im- 
portance of the young man’s duties. All 
day, especially in hot, dry weather, he 
must keep a keen eye on the vast miles 
of forest ue protected. Through his glass 
he patiently searched every bit of the 
wonderful scenery spread out below and 
beyond him. He studied jagged rock 
buttes and slender spires that pricked 
through the feathery green softness of the 
forest top; watched ridges and gulches 
that cut through the wooded areas where 
numerous streams resembled winding 
threads of silver. He must classify on 

t any variety of smoke that rose into 


_the blue, whether it was from a distant 


or a mountain sawmill; or whether 


it was really the smudge that forewarned 


it awful menace,—a forest fire. 
“Beats me how he can live up here 


alone without committing something,” 
sighed Tom as he plodded on, pausing 
frequently to breathe while looking ad- 
miringly over the widening panorama of 
valley, peak, and forest. “I’d rather be 
an up-and-hustling ranger like Uncle 
Billy, some day.” He was following the 
little trail across a grassy space before 
the stiff climb over great bowlders. “Me 
for a live job with some motion to it! 
I'd like hiking through the woods on 
skiis in winter, burning brush and mark- 
ing timber for sale; or riding through the 
wilderness in summer where mountain 
lions or bears pop up and pass the time 
of day. Whew!” He mopped his face 
“Going to advise George to put in an ele 
vator or furnish a balloon. Calling on 
him is no picnic.” 

He had been so intent on the corkscrew 
trail that he had not observed the gradu- 
ally overcast sky nor heeded the far-away 
rumblings of the mountain storm. But 
he was suddenly apprised of conditions 
by a sharp flash and a savage growl to- 
gether with a gust of rain. Another 
flash and its bursting bomb settled all 
argument as to the wisdom of tackling 
the open higher trail just then. “Silly 
to get wet as a rat.” And Tom made 
tracks for a giant umbrella-shaped bowl- 
der that jutted protectingly from the 
granite wall. For the next half-hour 
Tom crouched in safety watching with 
awe the play of rapier lightning on the 
rocks about him, while volley on volley 
of thunder echoed over him, then re- 
echoed up the canyon. 

“Whew! That one hit close! Wonder 
how George is enjoying the fireworks up 
in the top row,” wondered Tom as he 
shouldered his bag and fared forth after 
the storm had passed on to the city. It 
was much harder scrambling over slippery 
rocks and hanging on by his eyelashes 
as he mounted the last precipitous bit of 
trail that reached the summit. There 
cuddled the toy cabin, housing the look- 
out and the all-important telephone, 
George’s one means of communication 
with the ranger miles away. Breathless 
from his strenuous efforts, Tom could 
barely manage a whistle by way of an- 
nouncing himself, and instantly George 
appeared in the doorway, the distressed 
expression on his face yielding to sur- 
prised relief. 

“Tom! You surely look good to me. 
How come?” j 

“What’s up besides me?” panted Tom 
as George hobbled a step with a groan. 
“Sprained ankle?” 


George nodded sheepishly. “Silliest 


stunt since I had the measles in High. 
Went to the spring to fill my canvas bag 
just as it started raining, and somehow 
I slipped and got an awful wrench. But 
that’s not what is bothering me,” he broke 
off impatiently. “I don’t mind socking 
it up here or even going barefoot where 
nobody can see, but the one thing on my 
mind is that my ’phone’s dead!” 

Tom followed him into the tiny cabin. 
“Lightning burnt out an arrester?’ he 
guessed. 

“Yes, first time since I came up for 
Uncle Sam. Be just my luck to spot a 
fire and not be able to report. Might be 
some time before the ranger gets round 
to testing my wire.” 

“Now don’t tune in with trouble,” ad- 
vised Tom, easing his cousin into a chair 
and threatening to leave him in his misery 
if he didn’t stay put. He deftly built a 
fire in the miniature stove and put water 
in the teakettle. “I’m hollow to my heels, 
and if you go talking ways and means 
now Ill probably yearn for mere food; 
so I mean to get a meal out of you, flat 
tire that you are.. Where did you say 
the flour was?” 

“Over in the bookcase.” George 
twinkled as he indicated his combination 
cupboard-library in the corner. ad wi 
there’s anything you want and don’t see, 
look in, under, or behind my chief article 
of furniture—strictly homemade.” 

“Beans, crackers,” Tom was seriously 
taking stock, ‘“bacon—hm! Not so thrill- 
ing as it might be if I hadn’t menue-ed 
off the same for two days on end. Well,” 
optimistically, “chance callers can’t be 
finicky. Why don’t you raise chickens 
up here? For company. Take it which- 
ever way you like.” 

“The altitude affects their poor little 
hearts,” retorted George, wincing as he 


Sunshine 


Have you ever noticed how a flower dies 
Where it cannot see the sunny skies? 
First, it fades and whitens, then it 


droops away, 
And the woodwinds blow it far off in 
their play. 


Not the flowers only need the sunbeams 
by; 

Human hearts need sunshine somewhere 
nigh ; 

And the kind of sunshine making others 
glad 

Is the smiling features of a lass or lad! 

—Arthur Wallace Peach, 


_ Sentence Sermon 


You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people: why not 
make an earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others ?—Lydia Maria Childs. 
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removed his boot. ‘‘Honest, it makes 
them dizzy, so they lose their heads and 
fly off the edge. Well, help yourself, 
Tom! I’ve got to go outside and hunt 
through the fog rags for signs of fire. 
This bedroom slipper is easier. Yes, that 
lightning was razor-edged. Might have 
struck a dead tree somewhere, and ‘ong 
as I’ve got a single foot to stand on”’— 

“Oh, all right!’ sighed Tom, with a 
hungry glance at sliced bacon and un- 
opened air-tights. “I’ll support you with 
my right wing. But I vow here and now 
that you don’t send me off into space 
empty, or I’ll get the Humane Officer on 
your trail.” 

The jjesting spirit was immediately dis- 
earded, for the briefest inspection dis- 
closed a suspicious puff in the hazy dis- 
tance, and even Tom was forced to admit 
that it was smoke, though at first he 
declared that George had conjured it up 
from his nerves. It was easy for George 
to determine the exact locality with his 
alidade. 

“Near Buffalo Crest,” he muttered, 
sighting through his instrument. “About 
a mile north of Ouzel Lake; between Elk 
Gulch and that new trail.” Tensely he 
clutched Tom. “Boy, that’s a bit of the 
finest timber. in our whole forest. Got to 
notify Mr. Shoemaker or die doing it.’ 

In his excitement, he had forgotten his 
puffy ankle, and even Tom rose superior 
to his gnawing appetite, assuring his anx- 
ious cousin at once, “I’ll go and sound the 
clarion or whatever you do. Give me his 
- number, and several of the ’phone stations 
where he might be. I'll get him if I have 
to roll all the way down Flat Top!” 

Hastily he made preparations, while 
George posted him carefully. “Of course 
my ‘phone will be fixed pretty soon. 
May be a trouble man on the job now, 
and nothing matters just so the ranger 
gets men out in time to make a good fire- 
line and corral the place before it spreads. 
Tom, you’re a life-saver!” 

“T need one,” grinned Tom; adding, 
with a sorrowful grimace, “It’s a hard 
life. Here I planned to have supper with 
you and spend the night on high, and 
you’re about as hospitable as a coyote 
with the croup. But there’s no loafing 
for a Scout, I guess. Speaking of loafs, 
since I can’t have either kind’— 

“Just you show up as soon as you can, 
—next week if you can make it, and I'll 
have a fatted hen from that ranch below,” 
George promised fervently. “You’ve 
saved my bacon, Tom, so as a small token 
of my esteem take that package of lunch 
biscuit.” He waved toward the bookcase. 
“And wait. Dive into my slicker pocket 
for some raisins and a cake of chocolate. 
Take anything you want!” he wound up 
with feeling. 

-Tom’s descent of Flat Top was somewhat 
similar to that of Jack and Jill detailed 
in Mother Goose annals. But after many 
a slip and at least one well-done roll, he 
reached a regular road, and with vast 
relief started ‘on the level.” Arriving 
at the nearest ranch he found every one 
gone, but feeling that the emergency justi- 
fied strongest measures, he boldly decided 
to use their telephone anyway. He did 
not relish the sensation of breaking in 
through an unlatched cellar window; and 
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to fortify himself, shouted “In the name 
of Uncle Sam,” as he ascended to the 
upper regions. He was positive it took 
at least an eon of time (he had done his 
share of cross-word puzzles) before he 
caught the busy ranger. This important 
mission accomplished, he drew a long 
breath of relief and headed for his exit. 
Half way through, however, he was 
nabbed and manhandled by an irate, un- 
comprehending rancher who, entering 
properly, had heard suspicious sounds 
from below. It took earnest argument to 
convince him that Tom was not burglar- 
izing the place. All’s well that ends that 
way, the Bard of Avon tells us, and once 
reassured, the kindly fellow actually fliv- 
vered Tom the two miles to the narrow- 
gauge train, after presenting him with a 
hand-out. To be sure, there was a wash- 
out up the line and Tom did not arrive 
home until the usual cold, gray dawn. 

“Why, Tom, I thought you were up with 
George,” murmured his mother drowsily, 
as she let him in after a frantic pound- 
ing and hammering that sounded like the 
police, at least. 

“Tam. I mean, I’m going to,” muttered 
Tom, stupid for sleep. “I’ve hiked a 
thousand miles to-day-—I mean yesterday, 
and helped put out a forest fire by ’phone 
and was nearly arrested for housebreak- 
ing after that. And Mother, don’t call 
me one second before lunch-time, will 
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Tops and Roots. 
(A Fable) 


MARGARET HILL 


A slim, graceful maple tree grew on a 
sunny slope, side by side with a gnarled, 
squat juniper. To be sure, these two par- 
ticular trees might not, seeded by nature, 
have been such near neighbors, but on an 
estate they grew, owned by a man whose 
hobby was trees. How many different 
kinds he had succeeded in making grow, 
I don’t know. Our tale concerns but these 
TWOl 

Hach year the maple grew taller, more 
symmetrical, more graceful. Each year 
the juniper looked a shade more sturdy, 
perhaps, but it gained so slowly in height 
and general outline that one day the 
maple, feeling the glory of its own beauty, 
said: P 

“Curious, isn’t it? We both have had 
the same advantages, the same amount 
of sunshine, of rain. And yet,—I don’t 
mean to hurt your feelings—but why 
haven’t you lifted your head higher toward 
the blue sky each year, as I have? Why 
haven’t you spread your branches wider, 
in grace, as I have? Didn’t we start 
at almost the same height?” 

“Wxactly, if I’m not mistaken,” said the 
juniper evenly. “Perhaps I’ve been grow- 
ing, too.” 

“Oh, of course,’ the maple hastened to 
say, with outward show of politeness. 
“Surely no tree could have failed to grow 
somewhat; but why, with me at your side, 
haven’t you had the same ambition to lift 
your head to the sun? Truly, I don’t mean 
to hurt your feelings, but perhaps we are 
old enough friends for you to tell me.” 
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Treasures 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Buds unfolding, brown bees humming, 
All the song-birds homeward coming ; 
Air’s a-stir with wondrous wings— 
Oh, what treasures Springtime brings! 


“Perhaps I’ve been growing, too, more 
than you think”—began the juniper. 

“Hardly more than I think,” said the 
maple, positively. “How could you, when, 
—how many years is it that we have stood 
together on this sunny slope? I’ve always 
kept an eye on you, hoping you would 
catch up.” 

“Ah well,” answered the juniper with 
perfect quiet. “Perhaps, then, there’s more 
than one way of growing.’ 

This remark and the juniper’s unconcern 
irritated the maple into replying: “More 
than one way of growing! Surely we trees 
all know there is but one law of growing, 
to shoot straight and tall as quickly as 
possible, to spread our branches wide with 
as much beauty as possible’— 

“I’m not so sure,” the juniper inter- 
rupted calmly. “I'll grant you are more 
beautiful to look at than I am; but, well, 
it’s just possible some things I’ve found 
are yet hidden from you. Who knows 
when the test might come?” 

“Test? What test?’ The maple waved 
its branches in a straying wind. “You talk 
in riddles, while I talk clear sense. Truly 
I do not mean to hurt your feelings. I 
thought perhaps I might help you up- 
ward.” . ; 

“Perhaps I’ve grown more than you 
think,” the juniper repeated for the third 
time. : 

And not long after, the test did come. 
As a cloud on the horizon it started, a 
cloud that grew and darkened till the blue 
sky turned black and a whipping wind 
tore through the trees, It bent and twisted 
the trees, and, whistling, it mocked the 
ruin in its wake. One short hour, and 
again the sun shone; but on what? 

The maple lay prone on the ground, up- 
rooted. The juniper stood—sturdy, squat, 
but secure. 

“Oh,” moaned the maple, “to be torn up 
so unexpectedly! How come you still to 
be standing, juniper?” , 

“Roots,” said the juniper, laconically. 
“My growing went more to roots than to 
tops. More beauty had you. More strength 
had I.” 

“That’s what you’ve always meant, 
then—if I had but another chance!” 

“Yes, that’s what I meant,” said the 
juniper. “Less beautiful are roots, but 
more steadfast. And the deeper they go, 
the more treasures they find. Hidden? 
Yes. But must all beauty be seen by 
eyes?” 

No, the poor maple didn’t die. Skilled 
gardeners hurried to the rescue, replanted 
it, and propped it so securely that the 
shaken roots had their chance to strike 
into the earth. But thereafter, the maple 
grew almost imperceptibly. 

“Roots!” it often said affectionately to 
the juniper. “Strong roots!” 

“Roots,” agreed the juniper, always in’ 
unshaken quiet. ‘Nothing can take the 
place of roots.” ‘ 


anniversary of the birth of the American 
Unitarian Association, but the one-hun- 
- dredth anniversary of the birth of that 
4 church’s loved and revered minister, Rev. 
Warren Handel Cudworth. Mr. Cudworth 
was born May 23, 1825, in Lowell, Mass., 
and died in East Boston, November 29, 

1883. He was ordained minister of the 
Church of Our Father on March 7, 1852, 
and spent the rest of his life in that. pas- 
 torate. 
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Massachusetts Regiment throughout the 
Civil War. 
s The church on Marion Street was 
 erowded with attendants of the old church 
and Sunday-school on Meridian Street, 
_ who did honor to the man whose life and 
personality had molded their lives so 
largely. The minister of the church, Rey. 
S$. J. Elberfeld, read from the Scriptures, 
_and prayer was offered by Rey. A. J. Cole- 
man, who was minister from 1899 to 19038. 
Dr. Howard N. Brown, minister emeritus 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, and Dr. R. 
Perry Bush each gave an address. 

Dr. Brown, speaking on “A Centenary 
of Organized Unitarianism,” sketched the 
background for the more _ intimate 
picture of Mr. Cudworth presented later 

by Dr. Bush. Dr. Bush’s account was 

enriched by tributes to the character 
and lasting influence of Mr. Cudworth’s 
work and by many interesting reminis- 
cences. 

The main characteristic of early Unita- 
rianism, said Dr. Brown, was that it 
proved a perfect wellspring of new ethical 
impulses, motives, and desires. The men 
and women around Dr. Channing believed 
that Jesus was a revelation of the in- 
finite goodness of God; and, seeking to 
make this goodness regnant in the hearts 
of men, they were pioneers in many 

undertakings by which the world has 
‘since been greatly benefited and blessed. 
Dr. Brown continued : 
“Such was the group of people and such 
the religious movement to which the 
young minister, Warren Cudworth, at- 
tached himself just before our Civil War, 
and such a man he himself was. Big- 
hearted, broad-minded, the friend of every 
one who needed a friend, like the Master 
whom he served, he went about doing 
good. His influence in this community 
must have been prodigious, and it goes 
without saying that all who came under 
that influence were helped and benefited 
by it. It is really inconceivable that any 
human being ever suffered the least harm 
through him. 
“For my part, I think that the good 
- which such a man does during his life- 
time probably far surpasses the achieve- 
ments of most of those whose names are 
_ widely blazoned by the trump of fame. 
building up of the world’s higher 
fe, I am rather sure, is chiefly done by 
‘kmen who do not stand in the full 
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aor only celebrated the one-hundredth: 


He was chaplain of the First. 
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) Bes TATE: Capacity for Good Works 


_ Church in East Boston, Mass., remembers centenary 
of Warren Cudworth 


limelight of publicity. Not until they are 
gone, perhaps, do we realize how much 
more we are indebted to some of the 
friends we have known than to all the 
public characters of our day put together. 
And realizing this, we may bethink our- 


selves that it is not beyond us so to deal 


with the trusts reposed in us here, that 
we too may one day hear the commenda- 
tion, ‘Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant, enter into the joy of your Lord.’” 
During the thirty-one years of Mr. Cud- 
worth’s ministry in East Boston, he offici- 
ated at 1,478 funerals, 866 weddings, the 


REV. WARREN HANDEL CUDWORTH 


reception of 460 new members into the 
church, the baptism of 240 adults, the 
christening of 1,106 children, and gave 
instruction to a total of eight hundred 
children in the Sunday-school. He gave 
many temperance lectures, filled a multi- 
tude of outside preaching engagements, 
held juvenile and adult singing schools 
weekly, and wrote and published a his- 
tory of the First Massachusetts Regiment. 
He began with a Society which could not 
afford to pay its minister, but which later 
built a large church edifice. From 1856 
to 1861 he was secretary of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society and editor of its 
paper, The Sunday School Gazette. In 
1874 he was called to the Church of the 
Messiah (now the Community Church) 


in New York City, at what was then a- 


yery large salary, $6,000, and the ‘“Sup- 
porters of Free Preaching’ at Cooper 
Union, New York City, urged him to be- 
come their leader; but he remained where 
he believed his opportunities for Christian 
usefulness were greater. 

His infinite capacity for work is further 
illustrated by his Sunday program: 10.30 
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A.M., morning worship; 2 P.M., Sunday- 
school, senior and junior departments; 
2.30 p.m., adults in church audience room ; 
6.30 p.mM., Young People’s prayer meeting; 
7.30 P.M., evening worship. 


Country Churches Given Due 
at Plymouth and Bay Meeting 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference, at 
its fifty-eighth session, in Whitman, Mass., 
on May 27, voted $100 for the relief of 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania and 
$25 for the work of the North Carolina 
schools maintained by Unitarians. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rev. William IL. Walsh, min- 
ister of the First Parish in Billerica, 
Mass., and Meyer Bloomfield, lawyer, 
author, editor, were the speakers. 

Dr. Cornish told of the sufferings of the 
Unitarians and other religious minority 
groups in Transylvania after that prov- 
ince came under the rule of Roumania. 
He commended persons and churches 
who had given financial aid to these over- 
seas Unitarians, and pleaded for a con- 
tinuance of this support, since it is still 
badly needed. 

“The Country Church in America” was 
Mr. Walsh’s topic. He cited facts about 
the rural church gained from thirty 
years’ experience and study. Most coun- 
try churches, he said, are kept in good 
condition, inside and out. Most country 
ministers compare favorably in ability 
with city ministers. One-half of the Sun- 
day-school children of city churches come 
from the country, as do also one-half of 
the church school teachers. A good num- 
ber of the people in city churches were 
reared in the country. Most of the men 
studying for the ministry came from the 
country. These facts, among others, 
prove that the country church is an im- 
portant factor in the life of the nation. 

Mr. Bloomfield spoke on “America’s 
Contribution to Sound Industrial Rela- 
tions,’ illustrating his statements chiefly 
by the management of the Filene store 
in Boston, Mass. He ‘spoke highly of 
A. Lineoln Filene’s book, “A Merchant’s 
Horizon,” and of Samuel Gomper’s “Life 
and Labors.” 

The Conference adopted a resolution in 
memory of the life and work of one of 
its members, Rey. C. Franklin Andrews 
of Kingston, Mass., who died during the 
year. These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Judge C. Carroll King of Brockton, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Horace T. Fogg 
of Norwell, Mass., and Rey. Arthur W. 
Littlefield of Middleboro, Mass.; secre- 
tary,- Rey. Frank S. Gredler of East 
Bridgewater, Mass.; treasurer, Edward 
Nichols of Cohasset, Mass. 


Club, Mission Ended, Disbands 


The Unity Club, for many years an 
important factor in the life of the Unita- 
rian Chureh in Hartford, Conn., has ter- 
minated its existence, as its functions 
have been absorbed by the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League and the evening group 
of the Alliance. The funds on hand were 
contributed for the purchase of a piano 
for the lecture hall. 
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Mr. Strong at the Scopes Trial 


Laymen’s League to send observer to safeguard liberty 


Unitarianism will be officially repre- 
sented at the trial of John T. Scopes, the 
Dayton, Tenn., high school instructor in 
science, who faces prosecution on July 10 
for violation of that State’s law against 
the teaching of evolution. Charles H. 
Strong, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, has been appointed by the 
executive committee of the League to act 
as observer at the trial. Mr. Strong is sec- 
retary of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. Also, if the case is 
earried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Mr. Strong is authorized 
by this committee to seek to intervene 
and to file a brief setting forth the con- 
tentions of the Layman’s League as to 
the constitutionality of the Tennessee 
statute. 

This action is believed to be the first 
instance in history of a church organiza- 
tion coming to the defense of a teacher 
of science or an advocate of the results 
of research that conflict with theories of 
historic Christianity. 

Steps were taken at the meeting of the 
committee that authorized this move to 
organize among the lawyers of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League a national commit- 
tee to watch for encroachments on the 
liberty of religious thinking and the teach- 
ing of science, and to be prepared to go 
immediately to the support of any person 


Personals 


The First Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., welcomes to its congregation 
Paul L. Benjamin, recently elected gen- 
eral secretary of the Family Service Or- 
ganization of Louisville. Mr. Benjamin 
comes from Indianapolis, Ind., where he 
was also engaged in social service work 
and where he was active in All Souls 
Unitarian Church. 


The University of Maine awarded hon- 
orary degrees on its commencement day, 
June 8, to two Unitarian laymen. Nor- 
man L. Bassett, associate justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, who 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
is clerk of All Souls Church in Augusta, 
Me. The Master of Arts degree was con- 
ferred upon Raymond Fellows, Attorney- 
General of Maine, who is a member of.the 
Hannibal Hamlin Chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League of the church in 
Bangor, Me. 


Ruth Ayres of Waban, Mass., secretary 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals, has been awarded a Whitney 
Scholarship of $300 for her first year of 
graduate work at Radcliffe College, in 
government and economics. She gradu- 
ates from Radcliffe this June and is 
chairman of Class Day. 


Frederick Schramm and Arthur Town- 
hill, young people of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
seniors in the Case School of Applied 
Science, have won membership in Sigma 


that Mr. 


facing prosecution on this score, and, 
through such defense, test the constitu- 
tionality of the law under which he was 
indicted. 

Two of the members of the executive 
committee of the Laymen’s League are 
lawyers, Col. Robert Starr Allyn of New 
York City, and Percy W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The third, Robert W. Kelso, 
is executive secretary of the Boston, Mass., 
Council of Social Agencies. Other lawyers 
on the Council are Major A. M. Holcombe 
of Washington; Frederick P. Fish of Bos- 
ton; and Morton D. Hull of Chicago, mem- 
ber of the National House of Representa- 
tives. 2 

This is the second time in ten years that 
Mr. Strong has come in conflict with Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who will assist in 
the prosecution of Mr. Scopes. In 1915 
he was counsel to the special commis- 
sioner, Senator James D. Phelan of Cali- 
fornia, in the investigation of the charges 
against James M. Sullivan, minister to 
Santo Domingo, one of the ‘deserving 
Democrats” whose appointment Mr. Bryan 
obtained during his term as Secretary of 
State in the Wilson administration. As 
a result of the investigation, the special 
commissioner recommended to Mr. Bryan 
Sullivan be removed. Before 
the Secretary of State could act, the ac- 
cused minister resigned. 


Xi, honorary scientific fraternity. Gerald 
Randall, a junior at Case, was elected 
to Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering 
fraternity, and both Mr. Schramm and 
Mr. Randall were chosen to the honorary 


electrical engineering fraternity, Hta 
Kappa Nu. Two young women of the 
ehurch, Sarah WDBleanor Cadwell and 


Christine Rhoades, were elected to the 
Honor Key Society of Shaw High School, 
which chooses students for scholarship, 
character, leadership, and service. 


In a scholarship competition among 
the city high schools of Kansas, Law- 
rence sent sixteen students chosen for 
the excellence of their work. Of these, 
four were members of the church school 
of the Lawrence Unitarian Church,— 
Anne Kent, Henry Hood, Carol Hedberg, 
and Jean Makepeace. Hollis Hedberg, 
also of that church, holds a Phi Beta 
Kappa key from the University of Kansas. 


Memorial services for the late E. H. 
Bowser, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Unitarian church in Memphis, 
Tenn., were held in that church May 24. 
Mr. Bowser, as already noted in THE 
REGISTER, Was one of the victims in the 
sinking of the steamer “Norman” on 
May 8. 


Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
Harvard Street Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
will act as field representative of the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference during 
the summer months. He will also have 
general charge of the Young People’s 
Conference at Hanska. 
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At the commencement exercises of the 
University of California on May 13, the © 
following named seniors, all of the First — 
Unitarian Church, Berkeley, were gradu- 
ated with honors: Lauramay ‘Tinsley, 
John R. Dempster, Robert Lawrence, 
Peveril Meigs, and William Root, Stu- 
dents in this church who made Phi Beta 
Kappa in the last election were Peveril 
Meigs, Lauramay Tinsley, William Root, 
and Irene Rode. 


Rey. Edgar S. Wiers and Mrs. Wiers 
of Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., are 
to spend the summer in France and Spain, 
with a few days in Switzerland and 
Portugal. Mrs. Wiers sailed on June 4, 
and Mr. Wiers will sail June 26, join- 
ing his wife in Paris. 

Miss Lucia Childs, who is president of 
the First Parish Unity Club in Waltham, 


- Mass., has been elected president of the 


Unitarian Club of Simmons College, 
where she graduates this year and will 
pursue a course in library training next 
year. 


Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Buffalo, N.Y., will spend the summer 
at the University of Minnesota. 


On Young People’s Sunday, observed 
May 17 in the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, the pulpit was occupied by 
Miss Florence Westwood, daughter of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, the minister, and by 
Calhoun Cartwright, who plans to study 
for the Unitarian ministry. 


F. N. Cole of the First Unitarian Church. 
in Iowa City, Iowa, a junior in the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the State University 
of Iowa, has been elected to the national 
honorary medical fraternity, Alpha Omega 
Alpha. He was one of four in his class 
to be selected. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson, for ten years 
minister of the Roslindale, Mass., Unita- 
rian Church, is leaving on July 1 the 
active ministry for one year. After con- 
ducting a party to the Rockies and Alaska 
and spending several weeks at the Camp 
Fire Girls Kiwanis Camp at South Hanson, 
Mass., Mr. Casson will devote at least six 
months to writing and to putting into 
shape for publication material he has had 
in preparation for many years. 


At the Combdnhics Church 


Rey. John Herman Randall is preach- 
ing at the Community Church in New 
York City during the month of June, and 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes will preach 
throughout July and on August 2. The 
schedule for the rest of the summer fol- 
lows: August 9, Bishop Paul Jones, sec- 
retary, Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
August 16, Dr. John Lovejoy HBlliott, 
Ethical Culture Society; August 23, Dr. 
Norman Thomas, director, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy ; August 30, Rev. Ed- 
mund H. Reeman, formerly minister, 
First Unitarian Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa; September 6, Rey. Edmund B. — 
Chaffee, minister, the Labor Temple; Sep- 
tember 138, Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, rabbi, 
the Free Synagogue; September 20, Dr, 
Harvey Dee Brown, 
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The official call went out on June 10 
for the last meeting of the General Uni- 
tarian Conference and the first biennial 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, from October 13 to 15. This will 
_be the “third act” in the merging of 

‘these two historic bodies of American 

Unitarianism. As indicated in the pub- 

lished program, it is a major purpose 

of the fall meeting to direct the inspira- 
tion and strength received at the notable 
Centenary meetings in May at Boston, 
Mass., toward definite ideals and objec- 
tive——“to enkindle our fellowship with 
new faith and new zest for. the work 
- that lies ahead.” 

The opening session of the Conference 

_ will be historical, the rest of the meetings 
will deal with the present and the future. 
On the afternoon of Tuesday, October 
13, Dr. Howard N. Brown, for nearly 
thirty years minister and now minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel in Boston, will 
give the “History of the General Confer- 
ence.” Then will follow a reception at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. That eve- 
ning “The Future of Christian Liberal- 
ism” will be discussed by Dr. W. T. 
Waugh, professor of church history at 
McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes of the Community 
Church in New York City, and Dr. Fred- 
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erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian. 


Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Among the reports to be presented at 
the business session the next morning 
will be one from the Commission on the 
Improvement of Candidating Methods, by 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo. This Commission 
was appointed at the last General Con- 
ference meeting, two years ago, at New 
Haven, Conn. Group conferences that 
afternoon will consider these topics with 
these leaders: “Religion at Home,” Mrs. 
Roger W. Cutler of Charles River, Mass. ; 
“Religion in Life,” Rev. Miles Hanson of 
Roxbury, Mass.; “The Minister as Pro- 
fessional Helper and Adviser,” Karl de 
Schweinitz, leader in social service work 
in Philadelphia, Pa. In the evening, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
consider “Religion and Society,” and a 
speaker to be engaged later will discuss 
“Religion and the World of Nations.” 

“Unitarian Opportunities in the New 
Century” will be the leading topic for the 
final day. Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of 

Ann Arbor, Mich., will speak on “Work 

with Students”; Rev. Charles F. Potter 

of New York City will discuss the “Value 

of the Printed Word”; and Dr. Bruce 
Swift of Niagara Falls, N.Y., will talk 
on “Building a New Church.” Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church in Boston 
will consider “Unitarian Evangelism” at 
the afternoon meeting, and an address 
will be given by Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
the First Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
Ill. The meetings will conclude that eve- 
ning with the Conference sermon by Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey of the First Church in 
Omaha, Neb. 
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First Call for the Cleveland Meetings 


‘Last General Conference and first A. U. A. biennial, October 13-15 


All the meetings, except the opening 
reception, will be held, and headquarters 
of the Conference and Association will be 
maintained, in the First Unitarian Church 
Building, Euclid Avenue and Hast Eighty- 
second Street. The delegates will live in 
a group of attractive apartment hotels 
within a few blocks of the church, and 
special transient rates have been arranged 
for them. 


Churches Large and Small 
Report Attendance Gains 


Complete church attendance records for 
the year ending May 1 have been assem- 
bled by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and compared with figures of the previous 
year. 

Of churches with a normal attendance 
in excess of one hundred, the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., has the larg- 
est percentage of gain. This is the church 
to which Dr. William Laurence Sullivan 
went after his retirement from the posi- 
tion of mission preacher of the Laymen’s 
League. Omaha, Neb., and New York City 
(West Side) follow in order, both having 
built large gains upon great increases in 
attendance during the last three years. 

In Class B, which includes’ those 
churches having an average attendance of 


from 50 to 100 persons, Ithaca, N.Y., 
Northampton, Mass., and Salem, Mass. 
(First), are the leaders. Ithaca and 


Salem, as well as Portsmouth, N.H., and 
Toronto, Ont., have maintained a Class A 
average this year. 

Berlin, Mass., Staten Island, N.Y., and 
Redlands, Calif., top the Class C list. 
Groton, Mass., with a smaller percentage 
of gain, is now a Class B church and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is on the border. 


Two Busts of Unitarians 
Unveiled for Hall of Fame 


Among the five busts unveiled in New 
York City, May 21, for the Hall of Fame, 
in honor of men and women already 
memorialized there by bronze tablets, 
two were of Unitarians. 
rates Charlotte Saunders Cushman, noted 
actress, and the other, John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States, who 
is generally reckoned as having been 
Unitarian in his religious views. 

The bust of Charlotte Cushman, mod- 
eled by Francis Grimes and a gift from 
relatives and men and women of the 
stage in memory of the only representa- 
tive of their profession in the Hall of 
Fame, was presented by John Drew and 
unveiled by Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, a 
great-nephew of the actress. Otis Skin- 
ner, the actor, spoke. 

The bust of John Marshall is the gift 
of the Bar Association of New York City 
and was modeled by Herbert Adams. 
It was presented by Henry W. Taft for 
the association, and was unveiled by 
W. W. Braxton of Fredericksburg, Va., 


One commemo-~ 
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great-grandson of the former Chief Jus- 


tice. Chief Justice Taft, talking from 
Washington by radio and audible to the 
guests in New York by means of loud 
speakers, spoke of the profound influence 
Marshall had in formulating the power 
of the Supreme Court and in interpreting 
the Constitution. 

“Had any man but Marshall been where 
he was for the third of a century he 
filled his office,” he said, “we can truly 
say that the history of our people would 
have been very different.’ 

John W. Davis emphasized the early 
eareer of Marshall as a soldier, lawyer, 
legislator, Congressman, envoy to France, 
and Secretary of State. 

Another speaker for these exercises 
was Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who, unable 
to come in person, talked by means of a 
phonofilm on the achievements of Asa 
Gray, the botanist, whose bust was also 
unveiled. : 


New Jersey Alliance Hears 
of College Center Activity 


How groups of liberal men and women 
in American colleges and universities are 
being reached through the Women’s Al- 
liance Committee on College Centers was 
described by Miss Evelyn Sears, chairman 
of the committee, when she was the guest 
and the principal speaker at the New Jer- © 
sey Associate Alliance annual meeting in 
Ridgewood, N.J., April 17. Other speakers 
were Rey. Joseph Loughran, minister of 
the Ridgewood church, who welcomed the 
Alliance, and Rey. Edwin Fairley, who 
urged every one to take an active interest 
in the Unitarian Foundation. 

Reports from member Alliance branches 
told of the help given by the Plainfield, 
N.J., Alliance in the construction of the 
new parish house, and of other good works 
achieved by the branches in Elizabeth, 
Orange, Montclair, Hackensack, Ruther- 
ford, Passaic, and Summit. 

In memory of Miss Rebecca Hawes, who 
had always been an interested and helpful 
participant in the Associate Alliance work, 
the entire company stood for a moment or 
two. A collection of $25.25 was taken for 
the Southern work. Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
The other officers serve for another year. 


Improvements for Illinois Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., will spend $3,500 this summer 
on improving the building. Of this 
amount, $2,500 was pledged at the annual 
meeting of the church, May 27. The re- 
port of the treasurer of the church showed 
a bank balance at the close of the year, 
and messages from affiliated organiza- 
tions revealed a successful year. The 
congregation voted unanimously to retain 
the present minister, Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, for another year, and re-elected 
Carl Behr as moderator and Mrs. L, B. 
Merwin vice-president of the board of 
trustees. Other trustees chosen were 
David Felmley, Miss Hazel Funk, Mrs. 
Harry Fleming, Julius Klemm, Mrs. J. W. 
Fifer, Adlai Stevenson, Herman Fifer, 
John R. Gee, and Mrs. M. H. Fuller. 
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Church Celebrates Two-Hundredth Birthday 


In the year 1725, the Congregational 
Church and Society of the East Precinct 
of Barnstable, Mass., was organized, and 
on May 6, the two-hundredth birthday of 
this church was worthily observed by a 
special evening service. Rev. Ernest A. 
Chase is the minister. A picture of this 
attractive church building was published 
in THe RecisterR of March 19, together 
with an article reviewing the interesting 
history of the Society, and a copy of the 
letter from Cotton Mather and Joshua 
Gee of -the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., commending the first minister at 
Barnstable, Joseph Green. 

For the celebration, the auditorium was 
decorated in excellent floral taste, which 
added much to the beauty of the sery- 
ice. Special music was provided by the 
_ organist and quartette of the Unitarian 


church of Middleboro, Mass., assisting 
the regular organist and chorus. An ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was timely and appropriate, being both 
retrospective and forward-looking. Rey. 
R. Nicol Cross of London, spoke for the 
English liberal churches, and emphasized 
the high character of the free faith. 

The attendance was large, and repre- 
sentative delegations were present. from 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship in 
Sandwich and Brewster, Mass., also mem- 
bers of neighboring churches in Yarmouth 
and Hyannis, Mass., and the local Baptist 
and Episcopal churches. Light refresh- 
ments and a social hour in the adjoining 
Sunday-school room closed the memorable 
observance. 


Majority of Christians 
Side with Tennessee Law 


The trial of John T. Scopes in Tennessee 
for teaching evolution expresses the mind 
of the great bulk of Christians in Amorica, 
declared Rey. Charles Graves in a recent 
sermon in the Unitarian Church, Hartford, 
Conn. He said: 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose this move- 
ment originates with William J. Bryan or 
among the illiterate and ignorant. This 
movement simply expresses the mind of 
the great majority of Christian believers. 
Many churchmen are deeply annoyed that 
the issue should be raised. That is not 
because they believe in evolution, but be- 
cause there is nothing that annoys them 
quite so much as to have the doctrines and 
sacramental practices of the church 
dragged into public discussion. 

“It is easier to be orthodox and un- 
orthodox at the same time if the old doc- 
trines are kept in the dark. I suspect 
they are annoyed at the ructions being 
raised because they do not believe either 
in religion or science. It was to be ex- 
pected that those who really believe in the 
truth of the great Christian doctrines 
would sooner or later make war upon the 
teachings of science, which reduce the 
foundations of those doctrines to the level 
of ancient folklore and myth. It must be 
conceded that the theory of evolution does 
take the ground from under the old and 
still popular religious doctrines. Even if 
in the case now before the court it should 
be decided the anti-evolution laws were 
unconstitutional, the victory will still be 
with the anti-evolutionists, because they 
are voicing the general belief and do not 
need any new legislation to enable them to 
exclude scientific teachings from the 
schools. 

“We have supposed there has been 
sweeping through the churches a great 
wave of liberalism. Science, it has been 
imagined, was slowly changing the 
thought of the world. As a matter of 
fact, it has made little or no impression 
upon religious thought and faith. In their 
religion, people generally are definitely 


against the scientific understanding of. 


things. 


“The present anti-evolution prosecution 
may help to make clear how completely 
the sentiment of the world is against any- 
thing that impeaches the truthfulness of 
the Bible. It is the generally accepted 
idea that anything which contradicts 
Christian doctrines must be untrue. Mod- 
ernists within the Protestant and Catholic 
churches know that evolution is undeniably 
true. But they join hands with the funda- 
mentalists in a most curious and ques- 
tionable endeavor to prove that the Bibli- 
cal and religious theory of creation is not 
denied by the scientific story of creation. 
The newspapers are informing us, and the 
churches are not over well pleased with 
the publicity which the newspapers are 
giving to the matter. The only hopeful 
thing about it is that through playing it 
up so conspicuously, the newspaper may 
actually inspire people to become a little 
better informed.” 


Mr. Young Accepts Call 


Rey. Edmund Booth Young, minister 
of the Unitarian Chureh in Athol, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Northampton, Mass. He will 
begin work at Northampton on the first 
Sunday. in September. ; 
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Centenary at New Salem, Mass. 


Thirteen different towns were repre- — 
sented in the attendance at the special 
meetings on the first four Sundays in 
May at the Unitarian Church in New 
Salem, Mass., in commemoration of the 
centenary of the American Unitarian 
Association. Rev. Perry Marshall is min- 
ister of this church, which generally holds 
services only during the summer. Four- 
teen new members were admitted at the 
annual meeting in April. 


Church Given Copy of Charter 


At the Centenary service on May 24 in 
the Unitarian Church of Norton, Mass., 
the Men’s Club presented to the church 
a photographic reproduction of the an- 
cient charter of the church which was 
granted by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1788 and which bears the sig- 
nature of John Hancock. Seven new mem- 
bers were received. The Men’s Club, now 
one year old, has a membership of forty. 


CAMB CAMP JOLEF 
e FOR BOYS July August 
e Among the Pines. In the Heart. of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 

‘ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 
Lt. JOHN J. O'LEARY, Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 
1406 Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CAMP OTTER 


FOR BOYS 


In the heart of deer and trout country. Won- 
derful Scenery, 


Mountains, Forests, Lakes. 
Fine trout fishing. Sure 
to see deer. Distinct 
Junior, Middle and 
Senior Camps, with 
best of equipment. All 
sports. Program of 
recreation, education, 
and inspiration. Entire 
staff - of University 

aduates. Write for 
ooklet. Professor 

GEORGE C. CELL, Ph.D., Director, 

72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass, 

Rev. CARL C. CLARKE, 

Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


and lovable philosopher. 


creeds. 


in the telling of this 
an atmosphere seldom 
The characters are red- | 
challenge your intelli- 
est. You may not agree 


JUSTIN HERESFORD, like David Harum, was a real 
He was a bridgeman of the 
crossways in the far West at a time when nature encouraged men 
and women to think for themselves. 
been called a heretic because he refused to be bound by man-made 
As his life developed it gave unto him a strength and joy 
which was reflected in his family and upon his neighbors, and which 


but will respect it; and in controverting it are likely to crystallize 
many of your half-formed thoughts into truer convictions. The author 
of A BRIDGEMAN OF THE CROSSWAYS hides his name under the pseudonym 
of Justin Heresford, preferring to have his book stand on its merits rather than to 
. give it the publicity his name would attract. MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
_ of Boston publish this book at $2.00 but any bookseller can show it or get it for you. 


At home, in the East, he had 


interesting story creates 
found in a work of fiction. 
_ blooded and alive. They 
gence and compel inter- 
_ with Justin’s philosophy, 


| 


- Union, 
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What the Churches Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work * 


HuGENE, Ore.—Reports of the ahaneh 
and various organizations showed steady 
growth in membership and _ resources. 
There was a gain in subscriptions to the 
chureh, which, said the treasurer, would 
enable it to end the year with all bills 
paid. The congregation passed a vote of 
appreciation for the four years’ work of 
the minister, Rey. Frank Fay Eddy, and 
Mrs. Eddy. L. S. Hunter and Mrs. W. F. 
Osburn were re-elected members of the 


board of trustees. 


Humeporpt, Iowa.—A display of con- 
siderable enthusiasm marked the annual 
meeting. The secretury reported an in- 
erease in average church attendance over 
former years. The reports of the Ladies’ 
Circle and other organizations revealed 
vigorous life. A new experiment in the 
way of week-day Bible classes was de- 
eclared successful beyond expectations. A 
growing interest in the church on the part 
of the community was noted. All pros- 
pects for the coming year are good. The 
following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Mrs. Net- 
tie Russell; treasurer, George Bicknell; 
secretary, Myrtle Parsons; chorister, Mrs. 
June Leland. C. H. Brown, Jr., and 
Charles Nelson were elected as trustees. 
Rey. L. L. Leh will continue as minister. 


NortH ANpOovER, Mass.—Officers of the 
North Parish were elected, as follows: 
Moderator, Isaac Osgood; clerk, Moses T. 
Stevens; treasurer, Moses T. Stevens; 
members of the parish committee, Mrs. 
Osear Chase and John Everett. 


Prapopy, Mass.—These officers were 
elected: Edward P. Barrett, Fred W. 
Bushby, George L. Millett, Miss Frances 
A. Porter, and Miss Mary E. Osgood, stand- 
ing committee; George F. Low, clerk; 
Charles C. Hills, treasurer; Miss Nellie 
M. Merrill, collector; Miss Mary E. Os- 
good, assistant collector; Lyman P. Os- 
born and Samuel D. Lord, auditors. 


Lovuisvittz, Ky. (First Unitarian 
Churech).—In the course of his report, 
the minister, Rev. Lon R. Call, said: 
“The administrative effort has largely 
been concerned with ;the co-ordination 
and correlation and unified promotion of 
the various organizations of the parish, 
such as the church school, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and the Laymen’s League. Hach of these 
groups is functioning well, with every in- 
dication of continued progress. The 
young people’s group in particular has 
been greatly benefited by the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Von Stilli as directors. 
A board of education has been appointed 
and has begun to function. Our church 
bulletin has grown into a four-page weekly 
church paper, which will soon be entered as 
‘such in the post office. A very successful at- 
tempt has been made through a number 
of parties to strengthen the social life of 
our parish, especially among the younger 
adults. Radio services have been con- 


- 


ducted monthly throughout the year. A 
great deal of advertising propaganda has 
been multigraphed and mailed. Two ser- 
mons have been printed and distributed. 
Liberal religious literature has been sent 
to those who requested it. The pastoral 
effort has largely been concerned with 
pulpit ministration. There is where we 
eount for or against our liberal cause. 
To preach as helpfully and effectively as 
possible has been the chief aim of all 


endeavor.” Organizations and committees 
made reports of substantial progress. The 
following officers and _ trustees were 


elected: Lon R. Call, minister; Ambrose 
Bruner, secretary; H. E. Felshaw, treas- 
urer; Albert C. Dick, H. H. Palmer, and 
Mrs. G. A. Brandt, trustees for three 
years; Mrs. Charles H. Fritschner, trus- 
tee to fill a one-year unexpired term. 


TreNTON, N.J—The following persons 
were elected to office for the ensuing 
church year: President, Tobias Brill; 
clerk, Hubert L. Becher; treasurer, Frank 
H. Green; trustees, three-year term, Mrs. 
Uno Malmstrom and Mrs. Henry R. Mac- 
Ginnis. Reporting this meeting, a corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘This is the ninth year 
of the existence of this society, and work 
is largely handicapped for want of a 
church home. Meetings are held on Sun- 
day in the auditorium of the School of 
Industrial Arts and, as occasion requires, 
in the hotels. A large part of the suc- 
cess of this year’s work is due to the 
untiring efforts of the Women’s Alliance, 
and credit should also be given to the 
work of the retiring president, Roscoe L. 
West.” At the close of the meeting, Rev. 
Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England, spoke 
on “England and the European Situation.” 
This meeting was perhaps the most 
largely attended annual meeting of this 
ehurch. 


PLymMouTH, Mass.—Henry W. Royal 
was chosen clerk; Frank D. Bartlett, 
treasurer; Fred Rowell, William Beever, 
trustees of Fuller Fund; Mrs. Mary L. 
Boyden, John B. Washburn, B. Reed, 
Warren Strong, Lyman Tripp, parish com- 
mittee. , 


Quincy, Mass.—Reports as a whole 
showed progress, with practically all pews 
taken in the chureh, the church school 
active, and all chureh organizations re- 
cording a successful year. Alfred L. 
Remick, Percy E. Bennett, and Miss Annie 
L. Prescott were elected assessors for 
three years, each, to succeed three retir- 
ing assessors from the board of nine mem- 
bers. ‘Those retiring through completion 
of their office are Perley HE. Barbour, 
Henry W. Porter, and Mrs. Alice Maud 
Arnold. The meeting was presided over 
by Henry M. Faxon as moderator. J. 
Brooks Keyes was clerk and was re- 
elected clerk of the parish. Clarence 
Burgin was re-elected treasurer of the 
parish. 


ORLEANS, La—The following 
were elected to serve during the 
Honorary president, Col. 


NEW 
officers 
coming year: 
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‘George Soulé; president, Lyman C. Reed; 


vice-president, Prof. Clarence ©. Henson; 
financial secretary, Dr. Herman B. Ges- 
sher ; recording secretary, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Shaw; treasurer, H. Z. E. Perkins; trus- 
tees, A. Sternberger, Charles H. Patter- 
son, Mrs. Mary BH. Soulé, Mrs. Frank L. 
Nairne, Mrs. Hermine Ujffy, Mrs. John F. 
Oechsner, Mrs. Arthur R. Berry. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Prof. Irwin Homan 
of Vanderbilt University was elected 
president; William W. Andrews, clerk; 
and Dr. B. H. Enloe, treasurer. Other 

(Continued on page 614) — 
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— UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


bles following hotels are worth 2 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant nck 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


reauTRENTNEANe 


cons Han Im Pc en core 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 0380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

TTS THe HITLIST br 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 
$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BuRNETT 
Print SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


WANTED, by a business woman, one or two 
unfurnished rooms in a Unitarian family. 
Jamaica Plain preferred. References ex- 
changed. Address, W. H., RmGisTHR. 


I AM an unmarried man, 25 years old, a recent 
graduate of Harvard, and a Unitarian; for 
three years I have taught history at a leading 
preparatory-school, but now I intend to change 
to business or another profession. I am anx- 
ious to be considered for any position in which 
conscientious work and normal intelligence will 
be reasonably rewarded. Please address com- 
munications to C-92, THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


—_—_—_————— oo eee 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


TEE FOS Sa SE RD 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. Open June 1. 
Modern 12-room house, fireplace, beautiful 
walks and drives, most wonderful scenery, fine 
table. $15 per week; booklet. Mrs. J. R, 
Wuitcunr, Groton, Vt 
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Forgive us our 
trespasses aS we 
FORGIVE 
those who trespass 


asainst us JESUS 


(Continued from page 613) 


members of the board are Mrs. A. L. Shar- 
ber, Mrs. A. D. Browne, Mrs. Louis Clerke, 
Mrs. Armstrong Allen, Howard Andrews, 
and Prof. A. BE. Parkins of Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Hight new names 
have been added to the church family 
since Rey. Thomas J. Horner came in 
February. 


SoutH Natick, Mass.—Officers elected 
were: Sidney Williams, president ; George 
Ingalls, clerk; Miss Ida Diehl, treasurer ; 
Sidney Williams, Mrs. Frank P. Caswell, 
Louis A. Brown, and Nelson Brown, par- 
ish committee. 


Rowe, MaAss.—Reports were read and 
a vote taken to have services through 
the summer season conducted by 
Anita T. Pickett, and later to make an 
effort to have a settled minister. The 
officers chosen were: B. T. Henry, clerk 
and treasurer; Mrs. B. T. Henry, Mrs. 
G. R. Hartshorn, and Mrs. Frank Daven- 
port, parish committee. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The reports of the 
various committees of the Society were 
made, showing the past year to have been 
a very active one, with a growth in church 
membership. Herman H. Hathaway read 
his thirty-third annual report as treas- 
urer, while Harry LL. Pope read his 
eighteenth report as clerk. The finances 


of the church were. reported in good } 


shape, and there was a favorable report 
from the treasurer of the Rogers Endow- 
ment Fund. The Sunday-school, with a 


membership of two hundred, was reported. 


as growing; thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. of the membership had a per- 
fect attendance the past year. A vote 
of thanks was extended to Mrs. Jane B. 
Van Nostrand in appreciation of her gift 
of the handsome Gothic clock in memory 
of her sister, Mrs. Abbie Smith. The fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: Treas- 
urer, Herman H. Hathaway; clerk, Harry 
‘L. Pope; superintendent of Sunday-school, 
James A. Stetson. ; 


Boston, Mass. (First Church).—These 
officers were elected : Moderator, Philip L. 
Spalding; clerk, J. McC. Sturgis; treas- 
urer, Joseph G. Francis. _ 


Summer Preachers Scheduled 
for Church in Duxbury, Mass. 


The First Parish Church in Duxbury, 
Mass., will again this summer hear many 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Sven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York; Cuicaqo, St. Louis, San FRANcIsco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


’ 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas . 


Completely equipped, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


distinguished Unitarian preachers from 
other parishes. Rey. John H. Wilson, the 
minister, preached on June 14, Children’s 
Day; and is scheduled for August 2, and 
August 30, “Ancestors’ Sunday.” ‘Trans- 
portation and accommodations are to be 
arranged for all persons who desire them 
and who will write Mr. Wilson. 

The schedule of visiting ministers fol- 
lows: June 28, Rev. George Lawrence 


Parker of West Newton, Mass.; July 5, 


Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, D.D.; July 12, Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich. ; 
July 19, Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, 
Ill.; July 26, Rev. Otto Eugene Duerr of 
Laconia, N.H.; August 9, Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son of Brookline, Mass.; August 16, Rey. 
Harold BE. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.; August 28, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal, P.Q.; September 6, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt of Duxbury and 
New York City. 


~ 
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Newburyport Celebration 
Her two hundred years; the first minister 


John Lowell 


“The celebration of the two-hundredth 
“anniversary of the First Religious Soci- 
ety of Newburyport, Mass., will take place 


on Sunday, June 21, and Thursday, June 


25. This is the parish church of New- 
buryport. The older parish from which 
it was. taken is Newbury Oldtown. The 
latter, too, was inclined to Unitarianism 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but later reverted to Trinita- 
rianism. It was founded in 1635. By 
1725, the greater part of the inhabitants 
of the region had gone northward to the 
mouth of the Merrimac River, and a new 
parish was erected, destined to be one of 
the great colonial commercial towns. The 
parish chureh had from the beginning a 
line of liberal clergy and gradually be- 
came Unitarian. 

Every one knows the stately streets and 
houses of Newburyport, and its beauti- 
ful church, with a capacity of more than 
a thousand people, of pure classical lines, 
with its lovely spire relieved by a hint 
of Gothic. 

Among the distinguished incumbents 
have been, first, Rev. John Lowell, founder 
of the Lowell family, and Colonel (and 
Rey.) Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

The chureh has a chapel-of-ease, St. 
Peter’s, a mile to the east, in the clam- 
ming and fishing district. 

The celebration on Sunday, June 21, 
will consist of the anniversary service at 
1045 a.m., and the dedication of St. 
Peter’s Chapel at 7 p.m. Although built 
nearly ten years ago, and out of debt 
for two years, St. Peter’s has for various 
reasons never been consecrated. 

On Thursday, June 25, there will be 
the commemoration service at 4.30 P.M., 
with an historical address by Henry 
Bailey Little, and at 6 P.M. a banquet in 
the churchyard. Governor Fuller and 
distinguished sons of the parish will be 
guests and speakers at the banquet. Re- 
turning parishioners from all over the 
country are expected, and a general invi- 
tation is extended to all interested. 


Churches in Maine Report 
Large Membership Growth 


There has been a large increase in Uni- 
tarian chureh membership in Maine dur- 
ing the past year. Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn emphasized this growth in his sec- 
retary’s report before the Maine Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches at Waterville, 
Me., May 8. 

Judge Charles F. Johnson of Waterville 
was re-elected president of the Conference 
at the afternoon session. Other officers 


‘are Dr. John -W. Day, Kennebunk, and 


Rey. Harry Lutz, Sanford, vice-presidents ; 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, Augusta, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

At a meeting of the Maine Unitarian 
Association, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Willard E. Barrows, Portland, presi- 


dent; HE. B. Draper, Bangor, vice-presi- 


dent; Herbert BE. Locke, Augusta, secre- 
tary; Elias Thomas, Portland, treasurer ; 


‘George 8. Hobbs, Portland, auditor. 


The Christian Register 


Dr. Dae in an address on “What Is 


‘Liberalism?’ declared that liberalism is 


not a set of ideas but a spiritual at- 
titude of life found in all denominations. 
He advocated that all liberalists join 
forces. 

Mrs. -Joel H. Metcalf delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Recrudescence of Enter- 
tainments in the Church.” . 

At the closing meeting, Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower of Cambridge, England, delivered 
the Conference sermon. Sixteen churches 
answered the roll call. 

Dr. Day invited the delegates to at- 
tend the observance of the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Kennebunk 
church, to be held in the last week in 
June. 


Church Receives Gift of Clock 


The Unitarian Memorial Church in 
Fairhaven, Mass., has received a beauti- 
ful eight-foot clock of the “grandfather” 
type as a gift from Mrs. Jane B. Van 
Nostrand in memory of her sister, Mrs. 
Abbie A. Smith, who died last November. 
The clock is installed in the library of 
the parish house, where it harmonizes 
with the interior finish. The clock is of 
portrait oak, with golden numerals and 
soft-toned Oxford and Westminster chimes. 
Mrs. Smith was a member of the Me- 
morial Church for many years, and was 
formerly president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions up to the close of the fiscal 
year, April 30, 1925: 


Previously acknowledged ) Ben $13, ee 31 
Molrdse: Masiees. 2: .... dgemres sce s ss .00 
Genesege Titi s «cscs s « semen ealeceisue’s is0d 
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SIVEISEONs, SUM ee ais apo 0 efeeeetniarasaieae in 33.35 
Biliertca, Masel c.s).-. .. « aceierinidietets sa) 20.30 
Boston, Mass., First Church......... 30.00 
STG WE MASH s cia s. ain, sietetaiabyee aun alone 30.00 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish...... 50.00 
es: Angeles. Calif... chatereitmn «<> 100.00 
Wheeling, W.Va........ Pee J) sc0-8: « 65.00 
Davenport, Iowa 10.00 
Duluth, Minnis. 5... . -.. se 20.00 
Pomona) Cants. >... .-. gibt «ie ox « 5.00 
Philadelphia Pa... ..... ietemiere<. sss 200.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Churech........ 100.00 
Seahile, Wanless i... ...cleeetemelavens cx a0 20.00 
Staten: Islands) N.Y. > sisterecteraicten ss «<4 30.25 
ATU ECON BLASS, «oc ceisinmettiad 6.6 8. 50.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity, 

FATA MRE eters is «ss «0.6 aan eeetata teas, © oles 24.80 
Rowe, Mass., Alliance.............. 2.00 
Winnipeg, Man., All Souls, Alliance. 5.00 
West Newton, Mass., Allfance. igs... 25.00 
Dallas, Tex., Alliance Beta oie + ee eis 20.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Alliance...... 25.00 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Alliance... 5.00 
Rochester, N.H., Alliance..... 1.00 
Summit, N.J., Alliamce.......... AS 10.00 
Fall River, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
In Memory of Mr. Charles H. Burrage 100.00 
Mrs. C. HB. Fiske (additional)....... 5.00 
SHMCHE EP PALMenters. ae 2 0 esr se oes 25.00 
Rey. William I. Lawrance........... 25.00 
FOALS Gre Fale OF) Peat S teh rs 10.00 
Hingham, Mass., Second Parish...... 10.00 
North Andover, Mass.............-- 25.00 
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Lowell, Mass., Alliance............ 15.00 
Brattleboro, Vt., Alliance............- 10.00 
Providence, R.I., Westminster Alliance 10.00 
Toledo, Ohio, Alliance, cian. 5). --.-- 10.00 
Fitchburg, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Rey. B. R. Bulkeley..... . ee 5.00 
Mev Dudley Chin tami cc. « «vis s+ 5.00 
Rg ve Lie Gr: ARNOLG cpemiee amie so dis ere 3s 1.00 
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Harotp G. Arnowp, Treasurer. 
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I saw him once. He stood a moment there. 
He spoke one word which laid his spirit 
bare. ; 
He grasped my hand, then passed beyond 
my ken; ~ 
But what I was, I shall not be again. 
—Thomas C. Clark. 


All that is necessary to raise a piece of 
imbecility into what the mob regards as a 
piece of profundity is to lift it off the 
floor and put it on a platform.—The Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


TO THE MINISTERS 


We suggest the following appro- 
priate wedding gifts: 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. $1.55 post- 
paid. 


This book, attractively bound in white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony in 
general use in the Unitarian churches, a mar- 
riage certificate, and blank pages for names 
of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE. By 
George S. Merriam. White flexible 
leather, $1.05 postpaid. Paper, $0.45 
postpaid. 


The privileges, joys, and duties of married 
life are presented in a most persuasive and 
compelling way. The book includes a mar- 
riage certificate. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. $2.00 postpaid. 


This book contains a selection of Biblical 
readings presented in true literary form. It 
is bound in flexible leather and makes an admir- 
able gift book. A marriage certificate is 
included. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By William 
C. Gannett. $0.85 postpaid. 


An attractive gift book, describing in 
an inspiring manner how to make a home 
beautiful. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. (Issued as 
four-page folder.) $0.25 each; $2.50 a 
dozen. 


Engraved on high quality stock, with outside 
and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Obituary 


ADA BELLE STEVENS. a Mics Ada Belle Stey- 
ens died in Los Angeles, Calif., Thursday eve- 
ning, May 21. Miss Stevens was born in 
Waterville, Me., the daughter of Isaac Truman 
and Caroline (Nye) Stevens, and was educated 
at the Waterville Classical Institute and 
Wellesley College, after which she conducted 
for many years a private school on St. James 
Avenue, Boston. About the year 1895 she 
came to Nashua, N.H., to make a home with 
her mother on Manchester Street; but owing 
to the condition of her health, she went to Los 
Angeles about twenty-five years ago, where she 
has since resided. She leaves to mourn her 
loss an only brother, I. Frank Stevens, of 
Nashua, N.H. Interment will be at Waterville, 
Me., in the Stevens family lot. 


Simile—“As easy to postpone as a com- 
plete physical examination.”—Ohio State 
Journal. 


“Do you believe that jazz is dying?” 
“T don’t know, but it sounds as if it were 
suffering horribly.”—Life. 


*And you say you guarantee these cana- 
ries?” “Guarantee them? Why, madam, 
I raised them from canary seed !”— 
Brown Jug. 


“T’d like to try on that rose 
Salesman: “Sorry, 


Peaches : 
dress in the window.” 


Miss. ~That’s the lamp-shade.”—WNorth- 
western Purple Parrot. 

Fontaine: “I can’t get over it! Tele- 
graphing pictures!” Penn: “Pooh! Ain’t 
I been telegraphing flowers’ twenty 
years?’—Harvard Lampoon. 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” “Tl 


tell you. He boosts his home town to 
the skies when he’s away and he is for- 
ever knocking it when he’s at home.’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


It’s a wonderful thing for the women, 
The popular permanent wave, 
Now it’s up to a struggling inventor 
To get out a permanent shave. 
—Penn State Froth. 


In an Irish Cemetery: “This monument 
is erected to the memory of Patrick 
Dooley, who was accidentally shot by 
his brother as a mark of affection.”’— 
London Evening News. 


An Englishman (calling the operator) : 
“Yes, this is Mr. ’Arrison. What! you 
earn’t ’ear? This is Mr. ’Arrison—haitch, 
hay, two hars, a hi, a hes, a ho, an’ a 
hen—’Arrison.”—M outhpiece. 


Sister’s temperature was rising, the 
family were anxious. and little Brother 
went to bed praying for Sister’s recovery. 
When, a day or two after, the little girl’s 
temperature was found to be below nor- 
mal, Brother exclaimed, “I must have 
prayed too hard.” 


A new JOIN THE NAVY sign on Goat 
Island. in San Francisco Bay. has taken 
the place of one arranged in sections, 
JOINT HENAVY. The earlier sign puz- 
zled many small boys. One said, “I 
always knew ours was a ‘he’-navy, but 
what makes it a joint navy?” 


“Fellow citizens,” said the candidate, 
“T have fought against the Indians. I 
have often had no bed but the battlefield 
and no canopy but the sky. I have 
marehed over the frozen ground till every 
step has been marked with blood.” His 
story took well till a dried-up-looking 
voter came to the front. “I’ll say you’ve 
done enough for your country. Go home 
and rest. I’ll vote for the other fellow.” 


He was fond of philosophizing. One 
day at the club, it was about the beauties 
of nature. “Seems to me that old Mother 
Nature has provided for every contin- 
gency,” he said. “What prompts that re- 
flection?” asked one of those who had 
the misfortune to be near him. “Why,” 
answered Muggins, “look at the way she 
_has placed our ears. Yet a million years 
ago she didn’t know that we were going 
to hook spectacles over them.”’—Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


The Christian Register 
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<¢ BEQUESTS NEEDED 
Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian ais 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. ANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS’ 


Opens for summer July Ist. 
Two new tennis courts and 


other improvements. Out-of- 
door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual. For reservations 
address Andover, N.H. 


ELDORADO 


Whittier once wrote to Celia Thaxter: ‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh and other old prospectors 
sought in this New World the land of Eldorado. 
They went too far south.’’ And those who 
have spent a few days on the Isles of Shoals 
know full well what he meant. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
THE ISLES OF SHOALS 
_July 11-18 


SCHOOLS 


Tel. *Main 1783 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre’ (; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Comibined: 

College Grade Courses: Business Fes ae 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting, 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacVuftie School 
C~_Vfor Girls 213 


Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 


individual instruction 
under the most careful 


supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Alase. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON, Morning 


Service at 11 a.m. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
i The church is open daily from 


Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church sgervice at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Hducation, 
people’s and children’s classes. LA. Ashi 
Chureh Service. 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, June 21, at 11 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 te, 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 | 

$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 _ 


The church is open daily for | 


